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There is a Mark Twain whom the literary critics know sufficiently well to 
quarrel about. There is the Mark Twain of the humorists, a lofty figure who, 
according to Leacock, shares alone with Dickens the richest laughter in the English 
language. There is Mark Twain the subtle teller of stories—the romantic realist 
whose books grow dog-eared afresh decade after decade in libraries all over the 
world. And there is another Mark Twain whom the student of history knows, a 
figure as charming as any of the others and which, on the dissecting table of 
historical analysis, is often more revealing than a trunkful of hallowed state docu- 
ments or even an attic full of yellowing newspapers. As the literary critic may 
seek in the social setting of Mark Twain’s life the explanation of his genius, so 
the student of history may seek in Mark Twain himself a concentrated and in- 
tensified reflection of the broader currents of his age. Mark was a mirror for his 
times. For him who wants to know not merely the skeleton framework of Amer- 
ican development but desires as well to clothe that framework with the vigorous 
sinews of life itself, the writings and activities of the frontier lad who became 
a nation’s white-haired idol are a mine of gold, a vein as rich in its own way as 
was the Comstock lode of which he wrote. 

Not that Clemens deliberately set out to write history. The world probably is 
no loser that the creative facets of his mind were not circumscribed by a meticulous 
concern for accuracy. Fiction sometimes has a deeper insight into reality than 
sober fact itself. Not even in the Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc did 
Clemens cease to be creative of data on his own responsibility. Had he written 
history as such he might have been nearer the level of Bill Nye than of Channing; 
there are indigenous evidences in The Prince and the Pauper and in A Connecticut 
Yankee at King Arthur's Court that Clemens could not keep from using somewhat 
more of the quality of “historical imagination’’ than the historian actually dares 
incorporate in his writing. But Mark Twain’s writing, for the historian, is 
shrewdly journalistic. He reports on American life. In the story of his own 
maturing there is a direct contribution to American development. In a deeper 
sense, he embodied a colorful phase of American life. His scale of values was a 
product of national as well as personal experience. He reported; he helped create; 
in a sense he reflected the complex pattern of national life when America was 
coming of age. At work on the Mississippi, on two frontiers, in the industrial 
and literary centers of the old East, and in half a century of traveling, he recorded 
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snatches of American life which, but for him, now might be as staidly unreal 
as he has made them vivid. 
I 

A significant part of the history recorded in and of the early Middle Ages is 
in the “annals” of the monastic writers, who entered into their records laconic 
and uncritical statements of what seemed to them significant in the earthly pattern 
of their lives. Twain is an American chronicler, often laconic and uncritical, but 
one whose experience was no more confined within monastic walls than were such 
walls typical of robust America in the second half of the nineteenth century. 
‘This book is merely a personal narrative,” wrote Clemens in the Preface of 
Roughing It, ‘‘and not a pretentious history or a philosophical dissertation. It is 
a record of several years of variegated vagabondizing, and its object is rather to 
help the resting reader while away an idle hour than afflict him with metaphysics, 
or goad him with science. Still, there is information in the volume; information 
concerning an interesting episode in the history of the Far West, about which no 
books have been written by persons who were on the ground . . . the silver mining 
fever in Nevada.”” And then he concludes, ‘Yes, take it all around, there is quite 
a good deal of information in the book. I regret this very much, but really it 
could not be helped; information appears to stew out of me naturally, like the 
precious ottar of roses out of the otter. Sometimes it has seemed to me that I 
would give worlds if I could retain my facts; but it cannot be. The more I calk up 
the sources and the tighter I get, the more I leak wisdom.” 

In the volume itself is the passage which perhaps has done more than any 
other to dramatize for successive generations of school children the swift course 
of the rider of the Pony Express. Nevada-bound in 1861, Mark is jolting across 
the plains in a stage coach. The driver exclaims ‘Here he comes!” and ‘Every 
neck is stretched farther and every eye wider. Away across the endless dead level 
of the prairie a black speck appears against the sky, and it is plain that it moves. 
.. . In a second or two it becomes a horse and rider, rising and falling, rising 
and falling—sweeping toward us nearer and nearer—growing more and more 
distinct, more and more sharply defined—nearer and still nearer, and the flutter 
of the hoofs comes faintly to the ear—another instant a whoop and a hurrah 
from our upper deck, a wave of the rider’s hand but no reply, and man and horse 
burst past our excited faces, and go swinging away like a belated fragment of a 
storm.” Then life in the mining camps, the prospector’s delusions of prosperity, 
Virginia City, Carson City, California! Mark was in his element. ‘There is some- 
thing solemnly funny about the struggles of a new-born territorial government 
to get a start in the world,” he wrote, and then proceeded to make the most of it, 
even to the canvas partition which, at a cost of $3.40, later deducted from the 
Secretary's salary, separated the first Nevada Senate from the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

And the glamorous ante-bellum days of the steamboats, “‘floating palaces’’ in 
which high-handed pilots carried, along with the produce of the Mississippi 
Valley, the social strata of the times, from “foreign potentates’’ to the “river 
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men.’’ Mark Twain's boyhood in Hannibal gave him his love of the Mississippi; 
his six years of piloting during the 1850's matured his knowledge both of the 
stream and of men. Nowhere is the heydey of the ‘Father of Waters’ better 
described than in Life on the Mississippi. “We can glance briefly at its slumbrous 
first epoch in a couple of short chapters,” says an early passage in the book, ‘At 
its second and wider-awake epoch in a couple more; at its flushest and widest- 
awake epoch in a good many succeeding chapters; and then talk about its com- 
paratively tranquil present epoch in what shall be left of the book.” The volume, 
written in part on a river trip after Clemens was finding it difficult to travel 
incognito and colored by an observant man’s vivid memories, is a monument 
to an era inconceivably remote from 1935. 

In it Clemens not only tells of the river and its cross section of human affairs, 
but also shows a keen sensitiveness to the inexorable complexity of the vast web 
of history. “When the Mississippi was first seen by a white man,” he writes, 
“Jess than a quarter of a century had elapsed since Francis I's defeat at Pavia; the 
death of Raphael; . ... the driving out of the Knights-Hospitallers from Rhodes 
by the Turks; and the placarding of the Ninety-Five Propositions—the act which 
began the Reformation. When De Soto took his glimpse of the river, Ignatius 
Loyola was an obscure name; .. . Michelangelo’s paint was not yet dry on the 
‘Last Judgment’ in the Sistine Chapel; . . . Catherine de Medici was a child; 
Elizabeth of England was not yet in her teens... .” 

It is in his travel books, his newspaper and magazine articles, his Autobiog- 
raphy, and his letters that Mark Twain serves best as a chronicler of his age. 
Clemens’ relations with Grant shed light on Grant’s character and actions—from 
the day when the young reporter went to the White House and managed to say 
“I'm embarrassed, Mr. President, are you?”’, through the great dinner tendered 
the ex-president in Chicago by the Army of the Tennessee when Grant said to the 
most illustrious of the speakers, “I’m not embarrassed, Mr. Clemens, are you?”’, 
and to the last visit of the writer-publisher to the dying Grant the story is sensi- 
tively revealed in the Autobiography and the letters. Sketches of contemporaries 
and observations of men and affairs fill the pages. In the Autobiography he finds 
the distinction between news and history—'‘news is history in its first and best 
form, its vivid and fascinating form, and history is the pale and tranquil reflection 
of it’’—a conclusion which does not do justice to such a reflecting agent as 
Mark Twain himself was. History vitalizes itself on “news,” and Mark Twain's 
writing of his times abounds in them. A historian has compiled a volume of 
American history as revealed in the writing of foreign visitors to the United States. 
One could find in Mark Twain no insignificant amount of material for a similar 
volume on American life as revealed by native writers. 


II 


Mark Twain was constitutionally unable to sit on the sidelines and watch life 
go by; he was always in the stream of things. He personified the incessant activity 
which has long been a national trait. As one turns the pages of social history, his 
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name appears again and again, not alone in connection with literary matters 
where he has few rivals, but also in connection with political and economic and 
social affairs. The history of copyright legislation, of the commercial printing and 
selling of books, of the lyceum and lecture platform cannot be written without 
his name. As has been suggested, he furnishes a rich chapter on the life of Grant. 
He is a convenient sidelight on the introduction of fountain pens and typewriters 
and telephones. Long an active Republican, he became an ardent Mugwump. 
Above these more tangible matters, he served as a social critic, a master of effective 
satire, one of that group of articulate humanitarians who paved the way for the 
muckrakers of the early part of our own century. 

When Mark Twain began his career as a writer, the pirating of books was as 
commonplace as bootlegging became during prohibition. Authors, inadequately 
protected within their own national groups, had virtually no recourse against 
publishers of other nations who brought out unauthorized editions of their books. 
Clemens suffered at the hands of Canadian and English printing houses as Dickens 
had suffered at the hands of American printers before him. But today both authors 
and publishers have avenues of legal recourse for the protection of their rights 
in printed matter, and Mark Twain is partly responsible. During all his mature 
years he was an active campaigner for the reform of copyright legislation. Only 
a few years before his death he went to Washington especially to urge passage 
of a bill then pending. Without right to the Congressional floor but anxious to 
make a final and direct plea to individual Congressmen he persuaded “Uncle Joe” 
Cannon to allow him the use of one of the Speaker’s suite of rooms just off the 
floor of the House. There he held a sort of court, with a steady stream of Con- 
gressmen doing homage to his white head, enthralled by his conversation, and not 
actually hostile to his cigars. He was a “‘pressure group” all by himself, and still 
the bill did not pass. 

Following the visit to Washington, Champ Clark wrote to Clemens that the 
bill “would never pass because the bill had literature and music all mixed to- 
gether” and urged him to prepare a simpler bill which might be introduced. 
Clemens made memoranda for such a bill, but before he had finished them Clark 
wrote again that a simpler bill had been introduced. He added, “I am writing to 
ask you if the copyright law is acceptable to you. If it is not acceptable to you I 
want you to write and tell me how it should be changed and I will give my best 
endeavors to the work. I believe that your ideas and wishes in the matter constitute 
the best guide we have as to what should be done.’’ Clemens, however, was 
enthusiastic over the bill. He wrote, ‘““At last—at last and for the first time in 
copyright history—we are ahead of England! Ahead of her in two ways: by length 
of time and by fairness to all interests concerned. Does this sound like shouting? 
Then I must modify it; all we possessed of copyright justice before the 4th of 
last March we owed to England’s initiative.”” Much that the United States now 
has of copyright justice is owed to Clemens’ recurrent initiative. 

It is difficult today to realize the strength of the party ties which dominated 
political controversy in the fifty years after 1860. Mark Twain was a strong, at 
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times a vehement, Republican. On the day in 1884 when Blaine was nominated 
for the presidency Clemens and a group of friends were playing billiards in 
Clemens’ home in Hartford. When the news of the nomination came in, one 
of them said, “It’s hard luck to have to vote for that man.’’ Clemens’ answer 
was that he did not intend to vote for him—a shocking thing to many of his 
party-loyal friends—but it was weeks before he could decide whether he could 
vote for Cleveland or should simply refrain from voting at all. By autumn, how- 
ever, he was supporting Cleveland and presiding and speaking at Mugwump 
mass meetings just as he had formerly participated in Republican mass meetings. 
It was during this campaign that he complacently ended a speech which had been 
repeatedly interrupted by the ill-timed blare of a nearby brass band, with the 
words, ‘You will find my speech, without the music, in the morning papers.” 

It is in the field of social comment and of the influence of his comment on 
public opinion that Mark Twain’s participation in public affairs is most striking. 
It is conceivable that some future historian of the 1930's will find the daily news 
notes of Will Rogers an enlightening document. In a more penetrating albeit 
less regular fashion Mark Twain’s newspaper and magazine work was a force in 
the formation of American public opinion and is deserving of the present his- 
torian’s attention. He wrote on every subject, from comments on the weather to 
an impassioned attack on imperialism and derision of the “‘civilizing’”’ efficacy of 
our quelling of the Philippine insurrection. Religious movements, political con- 
tests, and humanitarian reforms all called for the use of his tongue and pen. 

To assay in exact terms the extent of his influence as a commentator on news 
and issues is, of course, impossible. In his later years his slightest statement was 
quoted and repeated very widely—he had a sort of a ‘national hook-up” by means 
of the newspapers. As a professional humorist, doubtless, his serious side was 
often discounted, and yet beneath the humor the satire must have been visible to 
many. In Nevada, in his early days of reporting, there is evidence of his influence. 
In the rough give-and-take of frontier journalism his pen gave him power; his 
prestige in the territorial legislature became so great that it was popularly said 
no bill could pass without his approval. In 1864 a group of wits organized a 
“Third House’ and chose Mark Twain as its Governor. When the Third House 
asked him to deliver his annual message and to allow the public to attend at a 
dollar a head for the benefit of the church, he wrote, ‘‘Gentlemen, certainly. 
If the public can find anything in a grave state paper worth paying a dollar for, I 
am willing they should pay that amount. . . . I promise the public no amusement, 
but I do promise a reasonable amount of instruction. . . .”” The address given 
resulted in an ovation, and to him was presented a watch engraved with the words, 
“To the Governor of the Third House.” 

In a more serious sense Mark Twain influenced American growth by voicing 
some of its most basic hopes and by deriding the violation of ideals inherent in 
those hopes. Twain had a marvelous sensitivity toward the foibles and fears and 
dreams of humanity which was only half-concealed by his talk of the “damned 
human race.’ De Voto has pointed out that in Pudd’nhead Wilson and in The 
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Adventures of Huckleberry Finn are the most understanding pictures of the 
Negro in our literature. The Connecticut Yankee at King Arthur's Court is a 
statement of the democratic way of life. Joan of Arc reaches a poetic level in 
presenting the doctrine of gentle justice. The Gilded Age is a realistic satire on 
corruption. Mark Twain defended repeatedly his concept of ‘the great American 
dream,’ and the power of his prestige made his championship of the dream a 
force in its own perpetuation. 
III 

The rdle of Mark Twain as a chronicler of and a participant in social evolu- 
tion in nineteenth-century United States is enhanced by the degree to which he 
personified phases of the spirit of his age and nation. As the choice of the medieval 
annalist’s “‘news’’ reflected a standard of value which was responsible for his own 
monastic life, so Mark Twain's choice and treatment of materials are expressions, 
not alone of his own genius, but, more broadly, of his background. In the 
political history of the United States the rise of Andrew Jackson is often hailed 
as the recognition of the West. In some respects, the rise of Clemens two genera- 
tions later is a cultural recognition of the West lying beyond that Mississippi 
which he loved so well. Mark Twain is the frontier’s fruition in letters; without 
him Turner’s thesis on the frontier’s influence in American life is not complete. 

As a child, a printer’s devil, a cub reporter, Sam Clemens was as rough and 
as friendly and as crude as the frontier on which he lived. His was neither a 
pampered existence nor a sheltered outlook, but vigor and decision and impatience 
and action were his. Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer and Colonel Sellers 
were all about him; they were part of the American tradition even before Mark 
Twain put them on imperishable paper. Innocents Abroad could not have been 
so rollicking had its author not come from the heart of a continent hypersensitive 
about the traditional superiority of European culture; the guide " Ferguson’ 
suffered because the “Innocent” was afflicted with the spirit of “Show me! I’m 
from Missouri.’ His frontier hatred of pretension took a literary form, as Jack- 
son’s took a political. He observed men and affairs with the same quizzical 
keenness that Jim Bridger and Kit Carson observed the prairies. 

Bernard de Voto has done much to make the intimacy of Mark Twain's 
writing and his background clear. In Mark Twain's America he writes, ‘‘Mark 
Twain was a frontier humorist. His literary intelligence was shaped by the life 
of the frontier and found expression in the theses and forms developed by the 
humor of the frontier. Time’s erosion simplifies much; it is now clear that 
Mark Twain, Henry James, and William Dean Howells wrote what is important 
of American literature in their period, and it is not Mark Twain’s humor that 
gives him this permanence. For the future in America he is the author of 
Roughing It, The Gilded Age, Life on the Mississippi, The Man Who Corrupted 
Hadleyburg, Pudd’nhead Wilson, The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, and The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. But these books exist as satire and realism to 
which the frontier humorist attained. They are the humor of the frontier in its 
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greatest incandescence, realizing its fullest scope and expressing its qualities as 
genius. In them an American civilization sums up its experience; they are the 
climax of a literary tradition. But from the laughter of anonymous frontier 
story-tellers to the figure of Huckleberry Finn a clearly traced line exists, and 
Huckleberry Finn could have been arrived at along no other path.” And again 
he says, of The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, that ‘Americans would not have 
kept its innumerable editions streaming from the press unless it expressed some 
emotion and satisfied some need at the very taproot of American life.” 

The fact that Clemens was the literary fruition of a significant phase of our 
past not only makes him a figure for the historian but gives him a certain claim 
to immortality. As the frontier recedes steadily from the onrushing present of 
American life, its glamour seems to grow upon us. Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer 
will live, not alone because they are, in character, timcless and placeless, but also 
because they are, in specific action, a part of a past toward which we as a people 
are likely to reach as old men reach toward youth. There are few boys in the 
United States today who can count among their experiences the range of activities 
that the boys in Hannibal thought commonplace. When Mark Twain returned to 
Hannibal in 1874 he wrote, “After breakfast I went out alone again, intending 
to hunt up some of the Sunday-schools and see how this generation of pupils 
might compare with their progenitors who had sat with me in those places and 
had probably taken me as a model—although I do not remember as to that now. 
By the public square there had been in my day a shabby little brick church called 
the ‘Old Ship of Zion’ which I had attended as a Sunday-school scholar; and I 
found the locality easily enough, but not the old church; it was gone, and a trig 
and rather hilarious new edifice was in its place.” Hannibal, even in 1874, was 
no longer a frontier town; the passing of the ‘Old Ship of Zion” and its ‘“Sunday- 
school scholars’ marked the passing of the life which had nurtured the genius 
of Mark Twain, and that life cannot return for the United States again. The same 
human impulse which made Mark Twain revisit the scenes of an epic boyhood 
makes us turn again to the books which, more than any others, revivifies our 
vanished national youth. 

Though part of the source of Mark Twain’s talent was the frontier, the mature 
expression of his genius was affected, either for good or for bad, by the more 
settled culture of the older sections of the country. At the famous dinner to 
Whittier, where the frontier’s representative was coldly received by New Eng- 
land’s cultural flowering, the speaker was not the same man as the Mark Twain 
of 1900, adored in East as well as West. The change in Clemens was not peculiar 
to him; it occurred also in his auditors and readers. A new adjustment of the 
forces of frontier and tradition was worked out in America during Clemens’ 
lifetime, and he himself embodied that adjustment. Huck Finn was not created 
by one who had always lived in Hannibal but by one who had been nourished 
there and then moved beyond to a certain position of perspective. By the end of 
the century Mark Twain reflected not merely his frontier boyhood but also a 
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national manhood. It is a far distance from the little frame house in Hannibal 
to the estate in Connecticut, but Mark Twain traveled it well. For the historian he 
represents not one segment alone but an illuminating cross section of the whole 
of the nation that nourished him. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
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Scholars History Versus School History" 


ERLING M. HUNT 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Must the history of schools and the classroom be different from the history of 
scholars and mature students? The answer is affirmative, though many historians 
will be reluctant to agree. In recent years the awkward expression “‘professionali- 
zation of subject matter’’ has come into some use; clumsy though the phrase is, 
nevertheless it has significance for teachers and those engaged in teacher training. 

The differentiation which is implied is necessary, I suppose, because schools 
are concerned with the education of the younger population at large rather than 
with that of prospective historians and social scientists. Subject matter must 
accordingly be selected with some regard to the aims of education and presented 
with some regard to such principles of learning as may seem to have been estab- 
lished. It must, as Bagley has observed, be so selected and presented that it will 
“throb with life and meaning, and that it will enrich in the largest possible 
measure the lives of as many people as possible.’ 

At least four specific needs may be cited. First, there must be grade placement 
of materials according to the maturity, or levels of immaturity, and according to 
the developing capacity of pupils. Second, facts and generalizations must be pre- 
sented in terms of the limited and varying experience of pupils of very diverse 
backgrounds and interests. Third, since the time available for teaching is severely 
limited, the choice of facts and generalizations must be as effective as possible. 
Fourth, and finally, illustrative material, activities, and repetition must be pro- 
vided so that our teaching has enduring value. 

Perhaps this can be summed up in the statement of Beard in his Charter for 
the Social Sciences, that instruction in the social studies is conditioned not only 
by the necessities of scholarship and the realities of society but also by the require- 
ments of the teaching and learning process.? 

Now this “‘professionalization”’ has not always been well done. The college 
and university professors when they controlled the social-science curriculum of 
the schools tended to allow the necessities of scholarship to dominate. Textbooks 
were too encyclopaedic, very little selective, and courses were sometimes—and 
are still sometimes—condensed and hurried versions of college treatments. Re- 
liance was placed on the mere memorizing of a mass of facts chronologically 
arranged. The meaning of facts, and even training in the critical wse of facts, was 
too much slighted, although the college and university specialists were perhaps 
best qualified to guide in these aspects of historical study. 


* Paper read at a conference of normal school workers at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, July, 1934 

* William C. Bagley, “Twenty Years of Progress in the Professionalization of Subject Matter 
for Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges,” National Education Association Proceedings, 1928, 
906-912. 

* Charles A. Beard, A Charter for the Social Sciences in the Schools, 2-3. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1932. 
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During the past twenty years professors of education and schoolmen have led 
in a swing away from the domination of historical scholarship. In the effort to 
give precedence to matters of immediate and practical value, recent history and 
current problems have been much stressed, and rapid surveys consisting largely 
of quick generalizations have been tried.* Extreme deference to Beard’s neces- 
sities of scholarship has given way to a deference, almost as extreme, to his realities 
of present-day society, and the requirements of the teaching and learning process 
have been as much neglected in the second as in the first phase. 

Meanwhile no principle of grade placement of subject matter has gained 
general acceptance. The most effective analysis and proposal have been advanced 
by Henry Johnson‘: elementary levels of history and the social sciences is narrative 
and descriptive—it deals with men, women and children, their physical surround- 
ings, and their activities; it has action, life and color; it meets the pupils on their 
own level of experience and is cautious in presenting ideas, analysis, and generali- 
zations; it employs Anglo-Saxon rather than Latin words, active rather than 
passive verbs, and adjectives and adverbs which suggest action and which make 
sense appeals. All this, it is true, is not unacceptable even to graduate students 
who may be seeking enlightenment in the social sciences. 

Advanced history and the social sciences use this narrative and descriptive 
material but also include ideas, analysis of aspects of society, and generalizations 

the conclusions, that is, of the best informed and keenest students of past and 
present society in regard to our political, economic, social, and cultural develop- 
ment and structure. 

This differentiation between elementary and advanced levels of the social 
sciences has not always been properly regarded by any means. For example, the 
theoretical and abstract economics of the colleges has been condensed for high 
schools, forcing pupils to learn mere verbal formulae, though the need is for a 
quantity of narrative, descriptive, and illustrative material from which generaliza- 
tions can presently be drawn. Again, the one-year world history course has at- 
tempted to save time by condensing a two- or three-year course into two semesters; 
the result is a survey of masses of facts, a survey so rapid that no lasting impression 
can be made. If the principle of grading just presented is sound, the exact reverse 
is called for—a treatment of fewer topics during a longer period of time. Again, 
the recent tendency to teach generalizations requires careful consideration and 
care in its application, 

Generalizations, as William James pointed out long ago, have meaning in 
direct proportion to the amount of specific experience, and the number of illus- 
trations and examples, which can be summoned in support of each generalization. 
The generalization without such support is a formula which may remain mean- 
ingless even though it can be parroted in class or tests. Such generalizations are 


* Note the one-year world history courses, and efforts in junior high schools to cover American 
history in a one-year course with three meetings a week. 

*Henry Johnson, The Teaching of History in Elementary and Secondary Schools, Chap. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. See also Charles Seignobos, L’histoire dans l'enseignement 
econdaire. Paris, 1906. 
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an unceasing source of ‘boners,’ and account for much of the aridity of our 
teaching. 

Each of these three failures to “‘professionalize” subject matter adequately 
results in the inclusion in the curriculum of what Johnson defines as subject 
matter outside the direct experience of the pupil,® and of what Morrison identifies 
as ‘“‘non-teachable material.’’® 

Perhaps the movement for the fuston or integration of the social sciences with 
other school subjects presents still another challenge. Much of the successful 
teacher's power lies in an intimate and detailed knowledge of the material being 
taught—of events, people, anecdotes, sidelights, and recent scholarship. But no 
teacher can have such knowledge and develop such power in the whole realm of 
knowledge, or in the whole realm of the integrated subjects, or even in the whole 
realm of history. 


Specialization has been an inevitable result of the tremendous increase in the 
sum of knowledge. If it is essential to the competence of lawyers, physicians, engi- 
neers, business men, professors of education and school administrators, it may be 
similarly essential, whether we like it or not, to the competence of classroom 


\ 


teachers. No one, to repeat, can “specialize’’ any longer in al] the integrated 
subjects, or in a// the social sciences—or even in al] history. The burden which 
we seem to be placing on the teacher in the social sciences begins to look very 
much like that once placed on the teacher in the ungraded district school. 

Improved teacher education—improved far beyond any present practical pos- 
sibility—will not enable a teacher to carry this burden; improved teaching 
materials, and subject matter so skillfully “‘professionalized”’ that the teacher may 
become a clerk engaged in administering a detailed program of study, activities, 
and tests may provide the solution to the problem—but it raises some other 
problems almost as critical. 

Thus far we have been considering some of the needs, problems, and prin- 
ciples of professionalization in the social sciences, with stress on difficulties and 
shortcomings. We should also note some of the positiy e achievements of recent 
years. 

First, textbooks have improved—not enough, but nevertheless a great deal. 
They have gone far in reducing political, military, and constitutional content and 
in increasing social, economic, and cultural treatment. They have increased in 
length, and while part of the increase represents more topics and a more encyclo- 
paedic treatment, much of it represents more narrative, descriptive, and illustrative 
content, often meeting squarely the need for more of this “elementary” material. 
Illustrations in textbooks, suggestions for further readings and activities, and 
teaching devices have improved. 

In some aspects of social-science teaching more attention has been given to 
the use of the community ard immediate environment and experience to supple- 

* Jol cited, 215 f., 217 f. 


°H C. Mort n, The Practice of Teachine in the Secondary Sc/ /, Revised Edition, 96 ff. 
Chicag Unive f Chicago Press, 1931 
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ment textbook treatments. Subject matter has come increasingly to be organized, 
both in textbooks and courses of study, around “‘topics’”’ and “‘units,”’ in an effort 
to secure greater intelligibility. Thus, we have a recent syllabus for ‘United States 
History by Units’’ for junior high schools, and a text called “A Unit History of 
the United States’ for senior high schools, while other texts have used the same 
organization without recording the fact in the title. At the same time efforts have 
been made to preserve the value of a chronological view of the past, for one of 
the problems of history teaching is to relate events both to other developments 
in the same period and to the train of associated happenings in earlier and later 
times. Charts and time lines have been developed. 

Second, visual aids have improved, though further progress is much needed. 
The Pageant of America,’ the fifteen-volume portrayal in pictures of American 
political, economic, social and cultural development, topically organized, is an 
important gain. The volumes are uneven in interest and scholarship, and from the 
point of view of the classroom teacher some have been far better “‘professional- 
ized’’ than others, but there is nothing else like it in American history, though 
the French and Germans have improved upon it for aspects of European history. 
From the Yale University Press has also come the major contribution of motion 
pictures to the profession alization of history. The silent films issued some years 
ago are also uneven in interest and teaching value, but they have been widely and 
effectively used, and demonstrate the practicability of this type of instruction. 

The only large-scale effort in the United States to put history into talking 
pictures got off to a fine start under the editorship of Henry Johnson but the 
project fell victim to the depression, and not even the reels which were completed 
are available for school use. 

From the volumes of The Pageant of America and from the Yale films, slides 
have been carefully edited making possible some effective presentation in class- 
rooms where projection equipment is available. Some state departments and city 
school systems have made slides, films, and similar materials available to teachers 
who ask for them, and many museums have become interested in educational 
work. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Museum of Natural History, and City 
Museums in New York, for example, have established very significant services 
to aid in making history vital, realistic, and well-rounded. 

Workbooks, increasing recently both in number and elaborateness, have been 
prepared to aid pupils in effective learning. Exercises in outlining, organizing, and 
relating have attempted to assist in clarifying and in remembering subject matter. 

Reference readings have increased in number, and many of them have im- 
proved in quality. Children’s books still tend to “write down,” to over-popularize, 
and often lack conviction and atmosphere, but even college and university profes- 
sors occasionally produce accounts so colorful, so full of life and action, so full 
of what has been defined as essentially elementary history, that the work, even 
though not intended for younger members of the school population, proves in- 


7R. H. Gabriel, and others, eds., The Pageant of America. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1930. 
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valuable to such pupils. The works on colonial life by Alice Morse Earle have 
long been familiar to grateful teachers. Volumes on aspects of the frontier written 
by the late Archer Butler Hulbert, while somewhat more advanced than Mrs. 
Earle’s writings, have similar value. The volumes in the Chronicles of America,* 
which were written with the deliberate intention of having popular history pre- 
sented by recognized authorities, include many works of possible value at the 
edie P90 ol level. Occastonelity one encounters a work like the four-volume 
History of Travel in America® by Dunbar which is a mine of fascinating material, 
much of which can be used to adv antage in the elementary grades. 

With the increased production of historical writing, a certain percentage turns 
out by accident to be “‘professionalized,”” often without realization that there is 
such a thing as ‘‘professionalization.” Meanwhile teacher training has made 
progress and increased attention has been given to materials for the teaching of 
the social sciences. Courses in methods should contribute to the expanding of 
the teacher's knowledge of history and social science, to the teacher's ability to 
discriminate among treatments of these fields, and to the teacher's ability to or- 
ganize subject matter for a presentation which 1s both reliable and intelligible to 
pupils. College and graduate-school courses have not performed this function, 
even though graduate-school classes are in fact, though the fact is seldom ad- 
mitted, engaged in teacher education. The possibility of using vital and color- 
ful parts of extensive and bulky works—Rhodes’ nine volumes, McMaster’s fas- 
cinating nine volumes, Mark Sullivan’s picturesque treatment of recent times*® 
—is beginning to be grasped. 

Nevertheless, the professionalization of subject matter in history has lagged 
far behind our needs. There is, locked away in obscure records, in monographs, 
and in the minds of scholarly specialists, data which have never been made avail- 
able to the school population. One of the functions of teachers and professors in 
teachers’ colleges and normal schools would seem to be the editing or the re- 
writing of this information. 

The treatment of advanced history has improved greatly. We have analyzed 
the past to select import ant matters much more thoughtfully, much more satis- 
factorily. T be scholars in history and the social sciences, through the writing of 
their monographs and through the occasional w riting of school textbooks, have 
assisted in bringing textbooks nearer to present-day scholarship. Topics such as 
“How the English Colonies Became American,” “How the New Nation Was 
Established,” “America Moves West,” “How the New South Emerged,” ‘‘How 
the United States Became a World Power,” “How the Industrial Revolution 
Developed,” suggest this type of interpretation and this sort of focus. The amount 
of economic and social history has increased and has brought some economic and 
social interpretation. 


* Allen Johnson, ed. Chronicle America. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1918-1921. 
° Seyr Phos, ifsoce od adel de canes Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1915 
*® Mark Sullivan, Our Times: The United States, 1900-1925. New York: Charles Scribner's 
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The past twenty years have witnessed the introduction in many high schools 
of courses in economics and in aspects of sociology, phases, that is, of advanced 
social science dealing with ideas, with analysis, and with generalizations. The 
treatment, as already noted, has not always been realistic, and it has not always 
been effective, but at any rate we have made a start. Two outstanding ditliculties 
confront us in this area—first, the limited education and background of teachers, 
and second, the restraints which are occasionally imposed by a community which 
prefers not to have too realistic a treatment of social, economic, and politica! 
institutions and conditions. 

In conclusion, may I propose a few principles of “professionalization”’ in 
this area? 

1. Subject matter must be adapted to the developing abilities, knowledge, and 
interests of immature but maturing minds. 

2. This implies special attention to those members of the school population 
whose development progresses more slowly than that of the brilliant and average 
members of the school population. 

3. The secret of successful teaching in history and the social sciences, as 
Henry Johnson has long been pointing out, lies in putting the material to be 
presented within the experience of the pupils taught. It is possible to expand that 
experience almost at will, but unless new material is kept within existing or 
expanded limits of experience, we simply add to the amount of unteachable 
material. 

i. We need a mass of narrative, descriptive, and illustrative material for use 
at all the grade levels. The amount of such available material is increasing, but 
not in proportion to our increased need. There are possibilities in the motion 
picture, in the radio, and in various types of visual aids which we have scarcely 
begun to investigate. 

5. In teaching social sciences, especially economics, government, sociology, 
and contemporary problems, the pupil’s immediate environment should be used 
to the maximum. These aspects of the curriculum constitute advanced material 
which calls for approach through the personal experience of pupils, and through 
the knowledge gained from a preliminary narrative and descriptive study of 
earlier conditions and experience. 

6. The task of professionalization is not one which any single group of 
specialists can hope to solve alone. Beard’s dictum that the necessities of scholar- 
ship, the realities of society, and the requirements of the teaching and learning 
process must be regarded in determining and organizing the school curriculum, 
suggests that any satisfactory solution of our task will be the result of codperative 
effort on the part of specialists in subject matter, of students on the needs of a 
constantly changing society, and of authorities on what can be taught to school 
pupils and of how what is taught can best be presented. Such codperation has 


recently been attempted in the American Historical Association Commission on 
the Social Studies in the schools. Perhaps we can still hope that out of this and 
further efforts some of our many needs may be met. 

















The Synchronization of a Problems Course 


ADAH D. GIBBONS 
Brackenridge High School, San Antonio, Texas 


A Texas high-school class succeeded this year in making civics a real, perti- 
nent subject. A recent decision of the Superintendent of Senior High Schools had 


necessitated adding a course to our curriculum, designated as Civics II. No sug- 
gestions were offered as to contents of the course; no text was adopted or fur- 
nished; no precedents or prerequisites existed—but two days remained before the 
class was to mect. These apparent handicaps, in effect, proved to be the inspiration 


of a stimulating term’s work. 

A hasty survey of what had been covered in Civics I disclosed the fact that 
a fairly thorough study of both the constitutions of the Nation and of the State 
had been made. Assignments had followed the text; recitations had consisted of 
memory work on the part of the pupils and discussion on the part of the teacher. 
This absence of class activity had seemed necessary, for as the teacher expressed 
it, “but little time was left after two constitutions were learned.’ The logical 
course to follow in Civics II, then, seemed to be to adopt a study of the social 
service of our government in relation to the problems of our complex life. Prepa- 
ration of the pupil to join future efforts to solve these problems must come: first, 
through increased knowledge of the problems as they are; second, through the 
development of both leaders and intelligent followers. The class hour must be 
an hour of pupil activity. 

An exploratory test was given early in the first week. When these tests were 
read and the results tabulated, the teacher was able to ascertain at a glance what 
each pupil’s special interest was at the time, what magazines were found in the 
home, what programs were followed over the radio, in what subject each had rated 
highest, and what subjects each had chosen for the required majors. 

A further study of the groups was made as opportunity allowed. Seventy 
pupils had registered for the two classes which met daily. Pupils in Brackenridge 
High School not only choose their subjects but also their teachers. Due perhaps 
more to the persuasive advice of the Dean of Boys than to the attractiveness of the 
course, both groups were composed predominantly of boys; the classification was 


either high junior or low senior. One group consisted largely of the subsequent 
members of the National Honor Society because pupils of a kind, like the pro- 
erbial birds of a feather, will flock together. The second group included seventeen 
boys of the football squad and nine of them on the first string! In both groups 
could be found a liberal sprinkling of boys and girls who ‘‘could not make the 


grade’ in American history. They knew they could not because the American 
history teachers, feeling that the subject does something mysterious to the indi- 
vidual, had warned the idle, the indifferent, and the obstreperous that only the 
select need to attempt to be initiated. The I.Q. of each could have been secured 
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at the office; this was not done probably due to the fact that the teacher does not 
quite disclaim the infallibility of this test but she has learned that “‘all signs 
fail in Texas.” 

The outlines of problems courses on file were undisturbed; the class would 
write the course. At the second class meeting, this challenge was involved—no 
text, no precedents, no prerequisites on the one hand; an opportunity for initiative, 
activity, self-expression, and service, on the other hand. 

The group enthusiastically accepted the challenge. Their first unanimous 
pronouncement was that no ancient history would be included. The chairman 
appointed by the teacher for this opening period, thereupon, resolved the class 
into a committee of the whole to discuss and to list problems which they con- 
sidered current. Two days were devoted to the preliminary list; the second day 
found pupils forearmed with daily papers and magazines, and ready to express 
their opinions as well as the opinions of their parents. When presented in mimeo- 
graphed form—for of course the pupils who were majoring in commercial courses 
must begin at once to make their contributions—these lists were long, sometimes 
involved, and often contained the same problems in different wording. 

While these lists were being edited to meet the approval of the class, a com- 
mittee had met during the class hour with the teacher for a brief conference, and 
then, alone, had set up the following objectives which they later announced to 
the class by bulletin: 

Our OBJECTIVES IN THE Civics II CLAss 


To help us to live together by understanding the problems of others.” 
Pp § ) ; P 


“To understand how the government functions in solving the citizens’ problems.” 

“To develop a keen interest in world affairs through understanding the questions of today.” 

“To educate young people in the functions of our government in order that the future gov- 
ernment may be more efficient.” 

“To acquire initiative in judging present-day problems.” 

“In my opinion the main and foremost objectives in the study of Civics II is to advance the 
student in knowledge and understanding of the government that each may become a controlling 
factor in the betterment, simplification, and purification of our government.” 


Allow this interpolation. No one understands better than the teacher the size 
of this order or the expense of filling it. Secretly amused, she was reminded of a 
reply of her bishop, made when she complimented him on his sermon, “Some of 
it was original, but most of it was padding.’’ Somewhere the pupils had imbibed 
these ideas, but having adopted them voluntarily and expressed them freely 
the ideas became their own. 

Then, too, she smiled and murmured to herself something about the “‘lexicon 
of youth’ when she saw the bulletin of the committee on minimum requirements 
which announced: 

‘To become familiar with the social problems of the day.” 


“To pass a test on the political situations in city, state, nation for the year.’ 
“To become familiar with the part the United States is taking in world affairs.”’ 


Her only comment, however, was, ‘‘So you propose the time-honored test?” 
No dissenting vote was heard from the class. The list of problems accepted by the 
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class was not different from the conventional one. Since the list was inspired by 
current papers it was likely to change, rightfully so, from term to term but must 
of necessity name those problems which, like the poor of the Bible, ‘we have 
always with us.” 

Unemployment appeared on every list. We checked this first, and with the 
teacher in the chair the class decided what the outline for that problem should 
contain. The result was: probable causes, which some of our pupils naturally 
attributed to Mexican immigration. This led to immigration, the discussion of 
restriction, relief, and the New Deal. Some time was spent in like examination 
of each problem accepted. The course adopted by the first group follows: 


Unit I: Surveying the Departments of our Governments with emphasis on the special problems 
ting each department. 


A. pital and Labor. 
B. Unemployment—immigration, and the relief under the New Deal. 
rvation—Civilian Conservation Corps—and so on through International Rela- 


lirected by Secretary Hull. 


Unit Il: Surveying our Insular Possessions and the related problems: 
A. Philippine Independence 
B. P ty of a Nicaraguan Canal. 
C. Desire of Hawaii for statehood 
D. § ar questions 
Unit III: Surveying a few prominent social problems: 
A. ( 
BP 
( I ( 
D. | on 
Unit IV: Surveying the political problems of the day: 
A. Democracy compared with Dictatorship. 
B. The present Congress. 
C. The President's powers under the New Deal. 
D. The attitude of the Supreme Court to the New Deal 
Unit V: I preting present tendencies in the light of our reading for the term. 


The teacher had now reached the point where she was to make her contribu- 
tion. In dealing with these problems, the teacher was determined that each assign- 
ment would not only present the topics desired by the class but would also be 
synchronized definitely and allow for each member of the class to make an 
individual contribution. An explanation, perhaps, is in order. With the latest 
group, the problem of crime was synchronized as follows: 


I. The Conference Crime, Washington, December 10 to 17. 
A. Persont I e Conference. 
B. Addresses 1 e at the Conference. 
C. Result of the Conference 
1. Probable causes of present-day Crime. 
2. Suggested remedies 
D. What e has contributed toward detecting the criminal. 


In the study of this problem as with all others, the teacher guided the dis- 
cussion into relevant and profitable channels but allowed each pupil to follow 
his own course in considering the problem. Worthwhile reading on the subject 
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of the day was always available on the table for those who had not the time or, 
perhaps, not the inclination to find their own materials. Groups vary; whereas 
one group decided that it would be unnecessary to spend time on the causes of 
crime, the last group, inspired by the Conference, did a great deal of reading 
along this line. Individuals also vary: one pupil reported on the old purposes and 
methods of punishment; another replied on the new policy of prevention rather 
than penalty or reform; still another person, modern and scientific in taste, de- 
scribed the present-day practices of detecting the criminal, i.e., the scientific use 
of the lie-detector, the word-association tests, and other inventions not yet ac- 
cepted by the court. All problems were thus synchronized. By the time the class 
discussions and readings were summarized and outlined on mimeographed sheets 
either by the teacher or by the committee of students a valuable body of informa- 
tion was obtained. Some delved into the past; others preferred today’s happenings. 
The several contributions balanced the rations and gave the historical background 
as well as the present status of problems. 

Unit IV: “Surveying the political problems of the day,”” was based, with the 
present group, on the daily accomplishments and discussions of both Congress and 
the State Legislature. Customs, majorities, leaders, vocabulary, and previous legis- 
lation naturally were introduced, and were clarified. 

Daily challenges were flung out by the teacher: “I read Stars Fell on Alabama’ 
this week-end and gleaned an idea of the southern Negro,” or “We have a new 
Consul from Mexico; I wonder what he thinks about our practice in deportation”; 
“Secretary Hull is abroad; what stand will he take at the Peace Conference?” 
Calling attention to a week devoted to the welfare of the blind in our city stimu- 
lated one dynamic girl to report on the care of defectives by our state. The class 
committee on assignments had agreed to request the members of the group to 
hand in a reading list on each problem. This assignment was well enforced by the 
class leaders. As mentioned before, papers, magazines, bulletins were always 
conveniently arranged on the reading table. 

No permanent chairman or secretary was elected. Experience has taught us 
that after the heat of election, interest sometimes wanes; elections cannot have a 
realistic setting; valuable time is consumed and the situation grows stale. Student 
committees with permanent chairmen functioned daily. These committees as 
agreed upon were: Interviews, Research, Objectives, Activities, Youth's Weck, 
and Special Days. We do have free-activity day; special weeks afford ample oppor- 
tunity for boys and girls to get experience in leading discussions and preparing 
programs. 

Needless to add that much of the enthusiasm that prevailed from day to day 
and lasted throughout the term was due to the codperation received from the office 
and library. The girl who planned the free-activity hour for National Education 
Week not only asked the principal to submit to the questioning of the class but 


*C. L. Carmer, Stars Fell on Alabama. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1935. 
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3 


asked the dean of boys and the dean of girls to sit in on the discussion. They 
did so. Among the questions asked were: 


< 


If extra ila activities are so important, why are members of clubs not given credit?’ 
Should the boys have credit for playing football when the Purple Jackets (girls’ organiza- 
tion) do not i 


Are formal class mee 
“What effect w 


tings necessary ?”’ 


ld a Secretary of Education have on Texas schools?” 


In the beginning, the class agreed that term papers were heirlooms, hurriedly 
prepared, copied, and useless. Much of the activity, properly so in the opinion of 
the teacher, was oral. The following is a partial list of activities initiated by the 
pupils, and presented at the logical time: 


Keeping up with the precedents established in 1933. 

Comparing the program of the pacifist with that of advocate of adequate defense. 
Investigating the work of experimental stations. 

Getting first-hand information on President Roosevelt's relief measures in 1934. 


Reporting on the Pure Food and Drug Law. 


Formulating a plan to use the army in time of peace. 

Investigatit nerchant marines. 

Debating on oil proration in Texas. 

Relating p al experiences in the National Guard. 

Debating on the effect of repeal of 18th Amendment. 

Reports on the race problem as seen in the picture “Imitation of Life’’ and the play ‘‘Goat 
Alley 

Estimating probable revenue from legalized beer. 

Desc g visits to the national parks. 

Applying Roosevelt's new measures to Texas affairs. 

Discussiot rd over the radio. 


All teachers hear that present-day boys and girls are different from the boys 
and girls of the past. However, despite their boast that they are free, broad- 
minded, and what not, they are still much more traditionally bound than the 
average modern teacher. By majority vote the class showed a preference for the 
old type recitation, a definite assignment which they persisted in calling a study 
sheet, a descriptive test, and a tendency to stop with the past. 

Term papers were pronounced taboo. The teacher remarked, “Very well, but 
if any of you should become interested in anything special, concentrate on that 
question and give us the benefit of your study.” 

About 80 per cent of the class handed in written term studies; at least one 
of these, a booklet of 51 pages on the American Negro, inspired by the appearance 
of Richard P. Harrison in ‘Green Pastures,’’ would do credit to a college student. 
Some students enlarged maps, and others made blue prints of the projects they 
were discussing 

Interviews and visits were discouraged except when pupils made an appoint- 
ment, prepared definite questions in advance, and brought definite information 
to the group. 
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The results of the term’s work from the pupil’s viewpoint are expressed in a 
“Foreword” which was typed and left to guide the work of the next class. 
These remarks follow: 

To acquire a clear and definite knowledge of the problems of today, to express our opinions 
when based upon disputed facts, and to be able to distinguish between the economic and political 
phases of a question were the objectives of the Civic II class of 1933-34. 

Since there was no detailed course of study, nor material available in our library the pupils 


felt somewhat handicapped. They collected what materials they could, and furthered their study 
with outside information. 

We did not work aimlessly, however; class assignments were issued regularly by the teacher 
and committee. Definite projects were left for the pupils to develop. A pretty thorough knowledge 
of several problems was obtained not only through research and interviews but also through 
class discussions. Each student contributed something. Both local and national problems were 
discussed, and both the pro and con of the questions were given equal consideration. Notes in 
outline form were taken not only to retain the information, but to prepare for similar work 
in the future. 

At the close of the term, the boys and girls were personally interested in some of the social, 
economic, and political problems of our day. They realized the privileges and duties which as 
citizens they possessed, and were better prepared to act as broad-minded citizens should act. 


From the teacher’s viewpoint results were scarcely tangible; the daily outcome 
has been indicated throughout the discussion. The course written by these groups 
has stimulated classes since who have in turn modified the course. The percentage 
of failures has been reduced. One boy, out of school the last month for other 
work, attended this class daily and made one credit. Maps, charts, term reports, 
and even reading are easier if self-inflicted. Several pupils now in college pride 
themselves on what they had accomplished. A boy wrote of the class as “‘one in 
which challenges were allowed.” Still others, not as a rule studious, worked as- 
siduously with the avowed purpose of making the open forum in the Park Recre- 
ation buildings ‘‘take notice.’’ Perhaps the finest outcome of the work was the 
inspiration which the teacher gained. 








The Literature of Sociology, 1934, II 


LouIs WIRTH AND EDWARD A. SHILS 
University of Chicago 


(Continued from November issue) 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


With the exception of the outstanding works of Cooley and Maclver and certain 
of the Chicago community studies, social organization as an object of theoretical analysis 
has been a rather neglected field. In 1934 it was, however, enriched by Herbert A. 
Bloch’s The Concept of Our Changing Loyalties,*°' an introductory study into the nature 
of the social individual, which synthesizes with much acumen the insights of Mead, 
Cooley, and Dewey, and bears the impression of the guidance of Professor Maclver. 
It is devoted to a meticulous investigation of the integration of the individual into 
the social group, not merely social-psychologically but striving to realize concretely the 
dictum that “personality is the subjective aspect of culture,’ and exhibiting the inter- 
connection of individual interests and values with institutional group norms and claims. 
He follows this with a careful, detailed formulation of the conditions under which 
group norms and individual values diverge and loyalties shift and change, employing 
principally the concepts of the late G. H. Mead’s treatment of the self. After this 
consideration, the implications of his analysis for scientific and practical conceptualiza- 
tion are dealt with. He concludes with exemplification of his theoretical analysis in the 
relationship between the state as an institution and its component members as individuals 
and as groups. Another treatment of the structural nature of the “social” is C. A. Mace’s 
“Hierarchical Organization’’!°? which, after a preliminary criticism of the instinct social 
psychology, proceeds to state that social life is a structure of reciprocally oriented indi- 
vidual intentions and acts. 

More concrete studies in social organization are Stuart Chapin’s ‘Latent Culture 
Patterns of the Unseen World of Social Reality’’*°* and U. G. Weatherly’s “Multiple 
Groupings and Loyalty Patterns.”"*°* Professor Chapin in his essay attempts to distin- 
guish between visible and latent culture patterns, apparently meaning, thereby, official 
and non-official. It is possible that this dichotomy has some relevance for the specific field 
to which it is applied in the article, namely, municipal politics. However, since the gangs 
and political clubs which he designates as “latent” are actually operative and effective, 
it is difficult to see why they are latent. Professor Weatherly’s study is a discussion of 
social pluralism such as exists in a non-totalitarian society and as it is concretely em- 
bodied in the number of specialized periodicals and organizations representing varied 
segmental interests. 

An aspect of social organization which is of fundamental importance in its orderly 
functioning is morale. While the subject has been treated previously, in a rather formal 


™ H. A. Bloch, The Concept of our Changing Loyalties. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1934. 

CA. Mace, “Hierarchical Organization,” Sociological Review, XXVI (October, 1934), 
373-392. . 

$F Stuart Chapin, “Latent Culture Patterns of the Unseen World of Social Reality,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, XL (July, 1934), 61. ; 

** LU. G. Weatherly, “Multiple Groupings and Loyalty Patterns,” American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, XL (September, 1934), 204-213. 
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way, in sociological textbooks, it was not until 1933 when Elton Mayo published his 
Human Problems of an Industrial Civilization’ that it was made the theme of mean- 
ingful and detailed research. In Robert E. Park's “Industrial Fatigue and Group 
Morale’’?*® there is presented a sympathetic résumé of this book which brings together 
industrial psychology, Emile Durkheim’s and M. Halbwachs’ concept of anomie, Pareto’s 
idea of of the élite and its rdle in the maintenance of social equilibrium, and the Chicago 
studies in social disorganization. The basic significance of non-rational factors in the 
operation of the well balanced personality and the healthy functioning of the social 
body is demonstrated in the painstaking and elaborate investigations conducted in the 
Western Electric Company plant by the Harvard University School of Business, the 
results of which are summarized first in Mayo’s book, then in Park’s article. Another 
short statement full of insight into the problems of the contemporary social structure is 
Karl Mannheim’s Rational and Irrational Elements in Contemporary Society’ (re- 
printed in Mensch und Gesellschaft im Zeitalter des Umbaus)** in which the former 
Frankfurt professor, now in London, analyzes the disruption which has taken place in 
present-day Western society through the preponderance of the irrational elements in 
social organization and personality over the rational ones, which he attributes to a 
disproportionate distribution of reason and knowledge in society and the unequal 
development of morality and technique in human history. He offers a number of sharp 
distinctions between the different types of rationality which have been embodied in the 
framework of our society, lists the structural and moral changes which have come about 
as the result of democratization, and raises certain questions concerning the nature, 
necessity, and limits of rational social planning. 

A. Social Stratification. The essay of Karl Mannheim which was referred to above 
leads to a consideration of the problems of social stratification, a subject which has 
never received as much explicit attention in America as it has in Europe and especially 
in Germany, where the profound stimulus of Karl Marx and the tremendously erudite 
synthesis of Max Weber furthered interest in the problem. In America certain phases 
of social stratification were treated by Sorokin in his Social Mobility'°® and there have 
been a host of specialized statistical investigations into comparative standards of living, 
occupational classification, etc. A limited interest has been focused on the subject through 
the ecological studies in which economic factors, symbiotic relations, the significance 
of different rental levels, occupational succession, and the meaning of segregation have 
been emphasized. Attention here, however, has run largely into ethnic channels and 
America has as yet no study like that of Theodore Geiger, formerly professor in 
Braunschweig, Germany, entitled Die Soziale Schichtung des deutschen Volkes.*" 
Social stratification is really a highly differentiated form of social organization and 
should be regarded as basic to studies in the latter. 

Roberto Michels, the versatile German-Italian sociologist, in his Umschichtungen 
in den herrschenden Klassen nach dem Kriege,™ brings together a great deal of the 
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German and Italian Literature on classes and attempts to present a picture of the shifts 
in the class structure since the war. His book includes a discussion of the various 
criteria—wealth, occupation, income—whereby class position can be identified, an 
analysis of the bases for cultural cleavage between the different classes, education, mode 
of life, spatial separateness, lack of inter-class mobility, the fusion of the new bourgeoisie 
and the old nobility, the different social derivations of the nineteenth and twentieth 
century bourgeoisies, the continuity and shifts in the derivation of the intellectual classes 
in Italy and Germany, etc. In his notion of the succession of élites, which underlies his 
whole work but which never comes unambiguously to the foreground, Michels is a 
follower of Pareto, although he does not make use of the latter's social-psychological 
extravaganza 

Another and careful summary of much of the work done in this field is T. H. 
Marshall's ‘Social Class,""!? where, after surveying the previous literature, the author 
emphasizes the difference in mode of life as the chief criterion of class differences, 
distinguishing his own view from the Marxian one which regards the interrelations 
between the classes as determinative. Hans Speier’s ‘“The Salaried Employee in Modern 
Society’’''® is largely a résumé of a larger and more detailed study made by the author 
while he still lived in Germany. In it he analyzes the increasing numerical representation 
of the salaried employees in the population, the esteem in which they are held and in 
which they hold themselves, and the reasons for their refusal to recognize their essen- 
tially working-class position. It offers much insight into the recent course of political 
events in Germany. 

E. D. Beynon’s “Occupational Succession of Hungarians in Detroit’’* is a well 
worked out study of the occupational adjustment of Hungarian immigrants in an Am- 
erican industrial city. He shows how accommodation is determined by the interplay 
between previous occupational experience and the labor market in America and how it 
is complicated by the facts of cultural distance, ignorance of language, and the needs 
of the community itself. The second generation usually shows a tendency to rise in the 
occupational scale, often reéntering the occupation of the parent prior to his immigra- 
tion from Hungary. Of course there are individual differences and many remain where 
their parents were. 


The concept of “social esteem’ which Hans Speier invokes in his above mentioned 
study and which has already been treated extensively by Max Weber in his analysis of 
domination, and by the Hungarian journalist Ludwig Leopold in his Prestige,1*® is the 
subject of a study done jointly by A. C. Bowden, Floyd F. Caldwell, and Guy A. 
West,!!° in which the esteem in which educators, civic leaders, businessmen, etc. were 
held by college, high and junior high-school students was determined by asking the 
latter to rate the opinions of the various leading citizens on a certain problem, all the 
opinions being substantially the same. The older students were more impressed by 
“the professional and civic groups while the less mature individuals were influenced 
relatively more by emotional elements involved in the opinions.” 


That aspect of social stratification which is expressed in the distinction between 
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leaders and followers is the subject of the book on Leaders and Leadership'** by Em- 
ory Bogardus. In a somewhat discursive way, with much vivid, concrete material, 
Bogardus concentrates his attention on the personality characteristics of leaders, pay- 
ing relatively slight attention to the scoial situations in which they arise and function, 
the various types of leadership in different fields of activity, or the meaning of leader- 
ship in the social order as a whole. It does, however, contain a number of penetrating 
remarks from the strictly social-psychological angle. Another statement of the problem 
of leadership in its most actual form is Diana Spearman's “Psychological Background 
of Dictatorship’’!** which, while approaching its subject from the point of view of the 
followers instead of the leaders, operates within the same limited psychological frame- 
work as Bogardus. She disregards entirely the historical-social and economic factors in the 
present situation which have led to contemporary dictatorships and concludes, without 
reference to any context, that the attitude towards the ruler is similar to identification ; 
that every individual desires power, but since he cannot have it, he expresses that 
desire by submitting to someone else’s power; that dictatorship revives the parent-child 
situation; that the subject gains in self-esteem by identifying himself with the ruler; 
and further that the sadistic and masochistic impulses are satisfied by the elements of 
cruelty in modern dictatorship. As to why dictatorship has appeared just at this time 
in so many countries, she offers no clues except to refer to certain constant elements 
in human nature. 

The interest in social stratification fits very well into the newly developed field of 
the sociology of knowledge, whose two chief representatives are the late Max Scheler 
and Karl Mannheim. This new discipline seeks, among other aims, to discover the 
relationship between the social structure of a given period and the intellectual pro- 
ductions of that period and is especially concerned with the social position of the 
intellectuals, the esteem in which they are held, their economic position, their class 
afhliations, etc. One of the most significant contributions in this field during 1934 was 
Mannheim’s “The Crisis of Culture,”’"!® in which he attempts to lay bare the causes of 
the present chaos in intellectual values. He finds this largely in the effects of an unreg- 
ulated application of /aissez faire principles to social life. From this angle he views 
the overproduction of intellectuals, the confusion of standards which has resulted 
from the change in method of recruitment, and the increasingly heterogeneous com- 
position of this stratum. In examining the possible influences of planning on intellec- 
tual life, Mannheim says that dictatorships are often looked on as a planned attempt 
to escape the present crisis but that they are actually outgrowths of an accentuated and 
exaggerated /aissez-faire policy and do not necessarily imply planning; witness the 
fact that most present-day dictatorships suppress the criticism which is a prerequisite 
of effective social planning. He thinks of judicious planning as the one way out for 
our cultural crisis. Walter Benjamin’s ‘Zum gegenwirtigen gesellschaftlichen Standort 
des franzdsischen Schriftstellers’!*° is an essay on a more limited scale which aims 
at delineating the social and political attitudes of the leading French literary men before 
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and since the World War. Paul Honigsheim??! in a survey of recent literature estimates 
the contributions to French culture of Taine, Bergson, and Nietzsche and offers several 
pertinent remarks on the harmonious integration of intellectual activity into French 
social life. The sociological significance of the reception of the novels of Dostoievski 
by the middle class in Germany before the war is treated by Leo Lowenthal’? by 
means of an analysis of the attitudes contained in a very large number of critical articles 
and books. He concludes that the social powerlessness of the middle class led to its 
eager acceptance of Dostoievski’s accentuation of complex and phantastic psychic states 
and his emphasis on passivity and love. In Franz Borkenau’s Der Ubergang vom 
feudalen zum birgerlichen Weltbild’** we see an attempt on the basis of a special 
knowledge of the science and philosophy of the 17th century to relate the intellectual 
life of this period to the class struggles then going on. Borkenau regards the century 
as this period in which the bourgeois world view was first formulated and he states 
that its rationalistic social philosophy and mathematical-mechanistic cosmology as they 
exist in the work of Gassendi, Hobbes, Descartes, and Pascal are to be explained not 
on the basis of the application of science to everyday life and economic production 
but rather by the class struggles which were involved in the rise of the bourgeois class 
to dominance. 

B. The Family. The family has long been an object for the study of American 
sociologists. Recently the interest has shifted steadily from ethnological, legal studies 
to those of a social-psychological, cultural nature. A considerable number of textbooks 
and special studies were already in existence before 1934, of which Mowrer’s The 
Family'** and Ogburn and Groves’ American Marriage and Family Relationships'*® 
are worthy of note. The former has a more synthetic intention, reviews the various 
approaches, and puts forth interpretations of family unity and disorganization which 
bear the marks of Professor E. W. Burgess’ influence. The latter book is the best sta- 
tistical treatment of the various functions of the family and their changes, and the 
marital problems of various sex, age, and nationality groups in America. In 1934 three 
new textbooks appeared: J. K. Folsom’s The Family: Its Sociology and Social Psychia- 
try,12 M. F. Nimkoff’s The Family,!2"* and E. R. Groves’ The American Family.** The 
first is the most comprehensive book on the family that has yet appeared. The ethno- 
logical material which almost every book on the family contains is sociologically analyzed. 
It offers a rather novel and detailed classification of the emotional elements in love and 
affection and a thorough treatment of the family structure. Its treatment of the con- 
fluence of traditions which have led into the modern American family is more precise 
than in any other textbook and he has a much more differentiated conception of the 
modern American family than most writers who hypothetize the urban, middle-class 
family as the representative of all American families. Its statistical materials are care- 
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fully handled in a sociological manner and its concluding section, in which Professor 
Folsom ventures to make a few statements concerning the rdle of the family in a dif- 
ferent type of social order, shows a broad perspective and an awareness of the interde- 
pendence of the various parts of the social structure. Professor Nimkoff’s book is more 
conventional and not so ambitious as the previous one. His statistical material is less well 
integrated into the framework of the book than Folsom’s and his preliminary preoccupa- 
tion with definitions and classifications of family functions does not always bear fruit 
in his concrete analysis. The book is best in its analysis of family interactions and in 
the social psychology of family life generally. He properly emphasizes the rdle of the 
family in the transmission of cultural traditions but has a very undifferentiated view 
of the latter. In fact, in view of Professor Nimkoff’s concrete materials, his concep- 
tion of family difficulties, etc., it seems as if he had in mind, while writing, only families 
of a moderately comfortable economic status. Professor Groves’ book is a revised edi- 
tion of Social Problem of the Family'®® and isa pleasantly written, unoriginal compilation 
of data on the history of the family in primitive, classical, and medieval society, a bit 
of information on the immediate forerunners of the American family, changes in the 
family as a result of the modern industrial revolution, changing status of women, the 
usual information on the employment of women, a discussion of the affectional aspect 
of family life (in psychoanalytical terms), the legal status of the family, divorce, and 
the problems of mental and social hygiene in relation to the family. To accompany 
this, Professor Groves has also prepared a book of Readings on the Family,'*° which 
is organized in a fashion parallel to his textbook. The readings are all very brief, largely 
illustrative, with frequent citations of opinions on controversial questions. 

Another revision of an earlier work is Willystine Goodsell’s A History of Mar- 
riage and the Family.* Almost every chapter has been enlarged and an entirely new 
one added on ‘Problems of the Twentieth Century Family” which discusses current 
maladjustments in family life and presents the various solutions which have been 
offered. The book as a whole does not differ fundamentally from its earlier version, 
reviewing the family in primitive societies, antiquity, middle ages, Renaissance, Eng- 
lish Puritanism, American Colonialism, and the United States of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Under each heading the author classes her material into categories 
such as general social conditions, economic and legal status of women, attitudes toward 
women, marriage laws and customs, divorce, control over children, household life, etc. 
Another book on the history of the family is Professor Edward Westermarck’s, Three 
Essays on Sex and Marriage,'*? in which the famous author of the History of Human 
Marriage**® replies to the criticisms which the psychoanalysts and the exponents of 
the theory of promiscuity and the matriarchal family who follow Robert Briffault have 
leveled against him. He restates some of his principal positions and reviews and answers 
his critics in learned detail. Sonya Ruth Das’ La Femme Americaine dans la mariage 
moderne*** is a statement of the individualistic attitude of the American women, which 
the author attributes to the great industrial development of the country and the eco- 
nomic emancipation it has brought to women. Among the more specialized studies of 
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the family should be mentioned Jessie Bernard’s ‘‘Factors in the Distribution of Suc- 
cess in Marriage’’**® which presents the conclusions of a statistical study indicating a 
relationship between years’ duration of marriage and marital satisfaction, between 
difference in age of spouses and mental satisfaction, and negative relationship between 
age of men at marriage and their marital satisfaction. Another specialized inquiry is 
Otis D. Duncan, John H. McClure, James Salisbury, Richard H. Simmons’ “The Factor 
of Age in Marriage,’’1%° in which all the marriage licenses granted from 1895 to 1932 
in an Oklahoma county are analyzed for frequency distribution of age and year of 
marriage and for age differentials of men and women. The results are compared with 
those of Bossard’s earlier Philadelphia study,'** and the rural mode of life and economy 
are sought as the explanations for the earlier marriage of Oklahomans as compared with 
Philadelphians. Grace L. Leybourne’s ‘An estimate of the Number of Private Families 
in England and Wales’’'*§ is an analysis and forecast which is made to determine the 
need for housing. 

The Illegitimate Family in New York City'*® by Ruth Reed was written under 
the sponsorship of the New York Welfare Council’s Section on Dependent Children, 
and attempts to find out how many illegitimate children are born annually in New York 
City, how many of the mothers are residents of the city, their age trends and the racial 
and ethnic distribution, the number of unmarried fathers who marry the mothers, the 
number of cases in which father could not be identified, etc. A summary of the legal 
and institutional provisions for the care of the children is also included. S. P. Breckin- 
ridge’s The Family and the State’*® is a collection of legal documents concerning mar- 
riage and divorce, the responsibilities of the partners to each other, the property rights 
of husband and wife, relations between parent and child, guardianship, apprenticeship, 
adoption and illegitimacy, intended for the use of social workers. The Migratory 
Worker and Family Life*** by Marion Hathaway is primarily a study of the standards 
of living of the migratory families which move up and down the Pacific Coast in 
response to the seasonal demand for labor. Miss Hathaway is chiefly concerned with 
the social welfare aspects of the problem particularly as they have been accentuated by 
the — in. Jonah Goldstein’s The Family in Court'*? is based on many years expe- 
rience as a city magistrate in New York, during which Mr. Goldstein dealt frequently 
with desertion and non-support cases. He urges that social work techniques which use 
the psychiatrist and the psychologist be used by the court and that the court codperate 
more with non-legal bodies such as the school, social service agency, etc. 

More directly related to diverse problems of women than to the family are The 
Single Woman*** by Robert Laton Dickinson and Laura Beam, Mary Sidney Branch’s 
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Women and Wealth,.** and Grace Hutchins’ Women Who Work.1*° The first offers 
valuable case and statistical information concerning the psychological functioning, sex- 
ual experience, and adjustment gathered over Dr. Dickinson’s long career as gynecolo- 
gist. The second is a study of the economic position of women in the United States 
and covers women as tax payers, as owners of property, and as workers and consumers. 
It contains much valuable statistical material. Miss Hutchins’ book is a survey of the 
extent and conditions of female employment in the United States, the degree of labor 
organization, and a systematic comparison between the conditions of women workers 
in the United States with women workers in Soviet Russia, with the balance in favor 
of the Russian women. 

An attempt, more or less from the point of view of the sociology of knowledge, 
to interpret the acceptance of the matriarchal theory of Bachofen by both socialist 
theorists and German neo-romantics on the basis of the internal affinity of certain 
phases of Bachofen’s ideas with the political interests of these two currents of thought, 
is made in an essay by Erich Fromm,'** who has already written extensively on the con- 
nections between psychoanalysis and social psychology. He also emphasizes the actual 
heuristic value of certain of the clues derived from the study of matriarchal cultures 
for the understanding of our own. 

C. Religion. In the sociological study of religion little attention has been paid in 
America to the analysis of religious beliefs and practices from the standpoint of social 
causation or function, as for instance has been the case in the great works of Max 
Weber and Ernst Troeltsch in Germany, Durkheim in France, and R. H. Tawney in 
England. Most of the work here has gone into the study of church attendance, psycho- 
metric studies of religious attitudes, and religious prejudices; missions have been 
treated from the point of view of culture contacts; and occasional historical works have 
appeared. The productions of the year 1934 have conformed quite closely to the pattern 
of previous years. The one theoretical essay in this field is the Englishman, Christopher 
A. Dawson’s “Prevision in Religion.”'4? Professor Dawson, as a Catholic, denies the 
adequacy of any attempt at a full sociological explanation of religion, and after empha- 
sizing the autonomous character of religious experience, states that the stability of the 
social bond depends on religion, and that inasmuch as our present western culture has 
become increasingly secularized during the past six centuries, it will either decay entirely 
and cultural preéminence will pass to the Asiatic peoples, or, since Christianity has 
already changed form so many times, it may take on a new guise and give new life to 
western civilization. 

Another article of broad perspective but permeated by a sociological realism inac- 
cessible in Professor Dawson’s article is the political-social analysis of the totalitarian 
state and the church by the former Frankfurt professor of religious philosophy, Paul 
Tillich.14* He derives the present conflict between the church and the state in Germany 
from the unification and concentration of national power, which are a response to the 
economic and social disintegration of the late capitalistic epoch, and the impossibility 
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of their peaceful coexistence along side of the church's claim to monopoly in the spirit- 
ual realm (in which the national state, in place of its former relative tolerance, now 
demands complete codrdination). The church-state relationship from a somewhat dif- 
ferent angle is dealt with by Professor John M. Mecklin in The Story of American 
Dissent**® which is an excellent sociological analysis of the social conditions under 
which dissent in religion flourished in America and of how the formerly dissenting 
sects who sought tolerance when they were persecuted grew throughout the country 
until they arrived at the status of large institutions with much wealth and power but 
with a dead and sterile ideology in place of a living tradition. In addition to the pen- 
etrating theoretical introduction on ‘The Sociology of Dissent,” Professor Mecklin 
presents a detailed and well balanced picture of the struggles for religious tolerance in 
the colonies, the great awakening, and many other phases in the early history of Ameri- 
can Fundamentalism and its backgrounds. Although not specifically sociological, but 
rather a chapter in intellectual history, Koppel S. Pinson’s scholarly Pietism as a Factor 
in the Rise of German Nationalism*®® is of interest for its vivid portrayal of eighteenth 
century German pietistic enthusiasm, mysticism and individualism, and their confluence 
with nineteenth century German nationalism. He shows how the sentimentality and 
emotional fervor of the religious movement, with its apotheosis of the Volk, became in 
secular form the religion of German nationalism, the persistence of which is still mak- 
ing itself very evident today. 

V. F. Calverton’s The Passing of the Gods'®' attempts to offer a Marxian survey 
of the factors which underlie the origin and development of religion. Mr. Calverton 
believes that religion is molded by class interests and that when a social order has been 
created in which conflicting class interests no longer prevail, then religion will cease 
to exist. The book also contains some remarks on the relationship between American 
economic individualism and the nature of American religion. 

Catholics, Jews, and Protestants'®* by Claris E. Silcox and Galen M. Fisher is a 
survey of the relations in different spheres of life of these groups in sixteen American 
and Canadian urban communities, done under the auspices of the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research. It reviews attitudes toward business and social life, proselytiza- 
tion, intermarriage, and community codperation, with a due regard for specific historical 
backgrounds. 

D. Recreation and Leisure. Recreation and the problems of the utilization of leisure 
time have as yet not received the required attention from sociologists. The Recent Social 
Trends Monograph by Jesse Steiner, Americans at Play,'®® is largely a statistical study 
of trends, expenditures, and the extent of different types of recreational activities, 
explicit sociological analysis being held in the background. In 1934 Denys W. Harding, 
an English student of the subject, published The Place of Entertainment in Social 
Life'®* in which he makes a theoretical social-psychological study which belies the indi- 
cations of its title. He rejects the theories of entertainment based on vicarious participa- 
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tion but admits them as having a possible validity in what he calls display (sports) 
entertainment, insisting that in “representational” entertainment (cinema, drama, etc.) 
it plays a communicative function more like gossip than day-dreaming and serves to show 
“the possibilities of living.’’ George Lundberg and his collaborators in Leisure: A Sub- 
urban Study'*® have made a concrete first-hand inventory of the leisure-time pursuits 
of three suburban communities in Westchester County, New York, and present much 
material of great interest concerning time spent on different types of recreation, the 
varying types of recreation prevalent in different social groups, and facilities and organ- 
izations for the use of leisure time. The book contains also a discussion of recreation 
in general, in which the authors make some stimulating and some obscure remarks on 
the “psychological” standard of living, a discussion of adult education, and certain 
recommendations for the governmental organization of recreational activity. On the 
whole the theoretical discussions are quite general and little attempt is made to derive 
any sociological generalizations from the rich collection of material itself. 

E. Education and the School. There are already a considerable number of textbooks 
in Educational Sociology which deal in general with the philosophy of education, its 
great significance for a democracy, the rdle of the school in the transmission of the 
social heritage, etc. More recently, however, a fresh and vigorous current has been 
brought into the field through the work of George S. Counts of Columbia University, 
whose earlier studies on School and Society in Chicago*® and The American Road to 
Culture’? showed him to be the most courageous and searching follower of John Dewey 
among American educators. His pamphlet Dare the School Build a New Soctal 
Order ?°* provided, in the form of a political-ethical problem, a deep-going outline of 
the field of forces in which the contemporary American school exists, and in his treat 
ment of the issues involved in indoctrination he offered a trenchant criticism of educa- 
tional objectives and political irresponsibility. His ideas have received their best embodi- 
ment in the numerous volumes issued in the Report of the Commission on the Social 
Studies in the Schools, sponsored by the American Historical Association with George 
S. Counts as Research Director and A. C. Krey as Chairman. Of these, Charles Beard’s 
The Nature of the Social Sciences‘®® is a mature delineation of the various fields of 
social science, their subject matter, their essentially instrumental and inescapably evalua- 
tive character, concluding with a statement of the particular phases of each field which 
should be stressed in the secondary-school program. The early sections of the book 
constitute a fundamental contribution to the analysis of the presuppositions of social 
science. Professor Merriam’s Civic Education in the United States,°® which is Part VI 
of the Report, is a broad sketch of the problems facing contemporary American society 
and the requirements of social-science education in view of these problems. The author 
emphasizes the necessity of enlightened teaching and opinion for the smooth function- 
ing of a democracy but he does not portray the serious political character of the choice 
which teachers must make, in Professor Counts’ opinion, if they are to teach those 
things which serve to keep a democracy alive and healthy. Professor Counts’ own con- 
tribution to the Report, Part IX, entitled The Social Foundations of Education,’ is a 
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highly concentrated factual survey of the social situation in America and the sources 
from which it has derived. In it the author faces all the deep-lying contradictions in 
present-day society which he believes are obstructing the realization of the best tradi- 
tions of democracy to which our past history and our great natural resources entitle 
us. He sets forth his conception of the need for a new social order based on democratic 
collectivism and of the responsibility of school teachers to take sides in the movement 
for the realization of the new ideal. In this book he offers his excellent analysis of 
indoctrination, which although it does not reach the depth of Max Weber’s or Karl 
Mannheim’s treatment of that problem does nevertheless raise the problem to a new 
level in American educational and social thought. Whereas these authors in their epis- 
temological analyses have shown the fundamental evaluational orientation of social 
knowledge (a point made also by Beard), Counts still remains on the level of a some- 
what unsophisticated epistemological realism and looks on evaluation from a given 
political point of view more as a responsibility than as a sociological fact. The conclu- 
sions of this book are more or less repeated in the final volume of the Report, entitled 
Conclusions and Recommendations,‘* in which the collapse of the individualistic order 
and the necessity for teachers to realize their responsibility in the achievement of a dem- 
ocratic collectivism are precisely stated and recommendations are offered for the reinte- 
gration of the social studies. The limitations of tests are criticized, and certain changes 
in the distribution of administrative responsibility which will lead to a greater educa- 
tional efficiency and vitality are set forth. Another of these excellent studies is Jesse 
H. Newlon’s Educational Administration as Social Policy,’®* which contains valuable 
material on the history and tendencies in the organization of the school board, in the 
distribution of responsibility, and the formation of policy. Finally, in connection with 
this lively current in educational sociology should be mentioned the founding of the 
monthly magazine Social Frontier, which has as its aim the formulation and the ad- 
vancement of a point of view which recognizes the need for a change in the social order 
and which emphasizes the prospective rdle of the teachers in the task. Among the many 
fine articles in this new periodical should be mentioned Sidney Hooks’ “‘On the Impor- 
tance of a Point of View,’’** in which the interest-bound nature of social knowledge 
is set forth and an attempt is made to differentiate it from propaganda and indoctrin- 
ation as commonly understood. Professor Hook insists on the making explicit of points 
of view in any social-science discourse, thereby enabling a maximum of mutual intelligi- 
bility and freedom from deception. 

Professor C. H. Judd’s Education and Social Progress*®® is an equally timely work 
which, while it shares the opinion of the authors discussed above as to the significance 
’n in a democracy, has a less somber view of the conflicting interests with 
which education must contend and towards which it must articulate its attitude. While 
the book contains much of the material to be found in the conventional textbooks on 
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the school and the community, organization, administration, and financing of schools, 
etc., its lively style and clear perspective give it a certain distinction. Professor Judd’s 
article, “Education,’’'®° provides a bric f summary of the financial crisis in public edu- 
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cation in recent years, alleviating measures and proposals, school enrollment, and sig- 
nificant legislation. 

The more traditional approach in educational sociology is to be found in the text- 
books of Ross L. Finney and Leslie D. Zeleny, An Introduction to Educational Sociol- 
ogy,®* and Harold S. Tuttle’s A Social Basis of Education.°* They contain the usual 
discussion of the school and the social heritage, the teacher-pupil relationship and the 
learning process, school management and administration, etc. Neither one offers any- 
thing in the way of a systematic reformulation. 

Professors Carter G. Woodson and H. M. Bond present two different types of 
studies in The Miseducation of the Negro'®® and The Education of the Negro in the 
American Social Order.*° The former is a series of diatribes against Negro unorigi- 
nality and lack of initiative in education, the supineness before white standards, etc., in 
a rather discursive vein. The latter is a thoroughly documented study of differences in 
expenditure for Negro and white education in different parts of the country since the 
Civil War, the various ideologies on Negro education, the sources of control and their 
economic backgrounds, the preparation of personnel, comparative achievement, and 
concludes with concrete suggestions for the improvement of Negro education through 
equalization of opportunity by means of financial and administrative readjustments 
under federal, state, and municipal sponsorship and assistance. 

A short historical study of the evolution of the chautauqua from a religious insti- 
tution, which developed into a great instrument for rural popular enlightenment, to its 
present state of relapse is presented in R. B. Tozier’s A Short Life History of the Chau- 
tauqua.*™* 

F. Political Institutions. To the study of political sociology which includes the 
study of political processes and structures from the point of view of their surrounding 
context as well as the ideologies which are integral to them, little attenton has been 
paid in American sociology in the past year. The field has fallen to some extent into 
the realm of those conventionally known as political scientists, and there it has received 
somewhat more attention. The discursively sociological studies in the Making of Citi- 
zens series under the guidance and editorship of C. E. Merriam, and Merriam’s own 
Political Power,’"* stand out as most significant contributions to this field which in 
Europe was so magnificently developed by Max Weber.'** The work of Merriam is a 
rather discursive and brilliant discussion of the sources of power both in the qualities 
of the powerful and those over whom they exercise their power, the situations under 
which power becomes impotent, the various types of power holders, and their inter- 
relationships. The other studies which we shall mention here are European treatments 
of political ideologies. Friedrich Hertz, whose Race and Civilization'™* is already well 
known in America, in his essay ‘National Spirit and National Peculiarity’’*’® surveys 
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the diverse theories of national mentality and shows the bias which underlies them all. 
He denies the unchanging character of the national spirit and in contrast with those 
who oppose any but a political discussion of the nation, he states that national sentiment 
alone constitutes a nation and is itself based on the “will to take part in a political and 
cultural community, to strive for common aims, and to share good and evil days.” 
Another political-ideological study is Herbert Marcuse’s ‘Der Kampf gegenden Lib- 
eralismus in der totalitaren Staatsauffassung,”*® in which the point is made that 
although the Nazi theorists regard liberalism as their greatest enemy, their own social 
system is merely a readjustment of certain principal features of the liberal economic 
system at a late stage of its development, and that the talk of the Nazis about “heroism,” 
universalism, etc., merely serves to conceal the realities of the present German situation. 

Werner Falk’s “The Sociological Interpretation of Political Ideas’’** discusses the 
possibility of a sociological approach to political ideas which, while offering causal 
explanations of them, will not deny or destroy their immanent validity. The author 
operates under the influence of Karl Mannheim, but his statement of the problem is 
so vague and so general that his conclusions remain far inferior to Mannheim’s, either 
in suggestiveness or constructiveness. 

G. Cultural Development and Social Change. The chief general work in cultural 
sociology to appear in 1934 was Dr. Ruth Benedict's Patterns of Culture.*® Empha- 
sizing the importance of the Gestalt point of view, she seeks to view cultures as wholes 
in which each part derives its meaning from its position in the total structure. For the 
cultures of the Zuni of New Mexico, the Dobu of the Western Pacific, and the Kwak- 
iutl of Northwest America, she takes certain apparently similar actions, sexual inter- 
course, conjugal infidelity, puberty, hospitality, etc., and shows how they differ accord- 
ing to their different contexts. Her book is extremely well written. It attempts no 
detailed analysis of the organizational patterns of the cultural configurations of which 
she speaks, and in general its chief intention seems to be the underscoring of cultural 
relativity and mutual tolerance. 

The well known hypothesis of ‘‘cultural lag” as formulated by W. F. Ogburn 
receives a methodological criticism from I. W. Woodard,'*® in which he makes clear 
the normative element in the concept. He states that from the point of view of purely 
mechanical causality a concept of lag is impossible and that it has validity only on the 
assumption that there is a certain state of relationship considered as normal adjustment, 
and that therefore the maladjustment of any of the elements may be regarded as due to 
a temporal lag behind the technological, economic elements. A much more richly imag- 
inative work on the connection between technology and culture is Lewis Mumford’s 
Technics and Civilization,!®® in which three stages in technological development are 
distinguished: the eotechnic or the pre-industrial, the paleotechnic or that of high cap- 
italism, and the neotechnic which is just now emerging. The author has many keen in- 
sights into the ramifications of the paleotechnic economic organization, into the intel- 
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lectual and moral life of that period, and offers stimulating suggestions as to the esthetic 
potentialities of technology in a reorganized social order. 

Another work of great historical erudition which promises to be of major signifi- 
cance is The Study of History'** by Arnold J. Toynbee, of which the first three volumes 
have already appeared. Professor Toynbee seeks on the basis of a comparative study of 
twenty-one historical cultures to determine the factors underlying cultural growth and 
disintegration. By means of the concepts of challenge and response he treats the relative 
significance of environment, human and physical, on different levels of culture, conclud- 
ing that on the higher stages the greater complexity of the response gives a greater free- 
dom from the challenge which on lower levels is much more direct in its operation. 

Dealing with a specific type of fundamental social change in his Coming American 
Revolution,‘** George Soule defines the conditions which must exist before a revolu- 
tionary shift in power can take place. He follows largely the analysis made by Lyford 
P. Edwards in The Natural History of Revolution,'** applying the latter's notion of 
preparatory stages to the English, French, and Russian revolutions and concludes that 
similar conditions do not yet exist in the United States, although the present crisis has 
shown distinct possibilities of a revolutionary solution to some future major crisis. 

H. Race and Culture Contacts. In recent years the interest in racial contacts has 
shifted from the concern with immigrants and the problems of Americanization in two 
directions. On the one hand is the study of Negro-Mexican and Oriental-American 
relationships in those parts of the country where these relationships constitute a seri- 
ous social problem; and on the other is the increasing interest in the theoretical analysis 
of race relations within a broad systematic framework. In both of these fields Robert 
E. Park may be regarded as a pioneer. 

Among more general studies in this field the first which should be mentioned is 
the volume of essays entitled Race and Culture Contacts,'** edited by E. B. Reuter, 
who prefaces it with an introduction which attempts to provide a general background 
which will facilitate the identification of the major processes of racial contact, such as 
immigration, imperialism, trade, war, racial miscegenation, mixture of culture elements, 
and the personal repercussions of cultural conflict. Among the papers in the volume 
especially worthy of mention are R. D. McKenzie’s ‘Industrial Expansion and the Inter 
relations of Peoples,” in which he sets up an ecological framework for the understand- 
ing of the expansion of modern western civilization; W. O. Brown's ‘Cultural Con 
tact and Race Conflict,” which traces the natural history of the relations between two 
peoples brought together for the first time from mutual conflict to ultimate fusion ; and 
Robert E. Park’s “Race Relations and Certain Frontiers,’ in which attention is focused 
on those points of contact between races where communities of mixed bloods develop. 
The personal phase of contacts between strange cultures as they are embodied in situ 
ations of the stranger is studied by M. M. Woods in The Stranger: A Study in Social 
Relations} ips.'*° The author, who spent many years in the Near East and draws fruit 
fully on her experiences there, is interested in explaining the behavior of the host group 
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towards the stranger. Relatively little attention is paid to the subjective response of the 
stranger himself. Conceptually the book has derived much from Maclver. 

An aspect of cultural and economic conflict which often tends to conceal its real 
nature is the racial myth, particularly in its Nordic form. This is well treated by Paul 
Radin,'*® who traces its history and then summarizes the evidence against any theory 
of inherent racial superiority. The book leans to some extent towards a psychoanalyti- 
cal interpretation of the myth of superiority. 

The psychoanalytic reading of social conflict is criticized from the social-psycholog- 
ical viewpoint by H. Goldhamer in his “Psychological Analysis of War,’*** wherein 
he shows that the complex social structure and long cultural preparation which military 
activity requires cannot be reduced to a few original psychological impulses. 

In the study of particular ethnic groups the Negro seems to be given priority. One 
general work on Race Relations, Adjustment of White and Negroes in United 
States,’** written by Willis D. Weatherford and Charles S. Johnson, attempts to give 
a survey of the entire situation of the Negroes in the United States with ample histor- 
ical material on the slavery period. Much space is given to a program for racial adjust- 
ment and codperation. An excellent factual study of living conditions of Negroes in an 
agricultural county in Alabama, rich in excerpts from interviews and life histories, is 
contained in C. S. Johnson's Shadow of the Plantation.‘*® T. G. Standin’s ‘‘National- 
ism in Negro Leadership’’'*® is a brief inventory of the four chief trends in Negro 
thought—the accommodationist followers of Booker T. Washington, the segregationist 
followers of Du Bois, the labor radicals who would split along class instead of color 
lines, and the Garveyites. Negro social institutions are studied by G. R. Arthur in 
Life on the Negro Frontier’® and by Guy B. Johnson in ‘Some Factors in the Develop- 
ment of Negro Social Institutions in the United States.’’!®? The latter makes the interest- 
ing point that Negroes took over their institutions from the white upper classes during 
slavery days and had only imperfectly assimilated them when they were separated by 
post Civil War segregation. This isolation has offered opportunities for development 
to certain types of leadership as, for instance, in Negro lodges and churches. Race 
prejudice and the consequent race consciousness have given rise to certain other insti- 
tutions; e. g., the Negro press. The former work by Arthur is a descriptive study of the 
Negro Y.M.C.A. in Northern cities. Most of the book is taken up with a history of 
institutions subsidized by the Rosenwalds, the facilities and services which they offer, 
statistical information about the cities in which the Y.M.C.A.s are located, and some 
material on their rehabilitation work on Negro youth. Carter G. Woodson’s The Negro 
Professional Man and the Community’ is a factual survey of the number of Negro 
physicians, lawyers, teachers, engineers, musicians, authors, etc., their spatial distribu- 
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tion, their incomes, their education, their relations with the rest of the Negro commun- 
ity, their achievements, etc. In summing up, the author finds that the Negro profes- 
sional man has not, with few exceptions, made any significant contribution to his pro- 
fession, that codperation between and mutual interest of Negro professionals and the 
Negro community are deplorably slight, and that while the number of Negro profes- 
sionals is increasing it is still far below the proportion proper to the Negro’s represen- 
tation in the whole population. A disjointed and good-intentioned summary of the 
positions of the Negro in the United States may be found in Trevor Bowen's Divine 
W hite Right. 194 This book presents many concrete instances of discrimination against 
Negroes in the labor movement, business relationships, hospitalization, medical schools, 
and churches. Each treatment of the present situation is preceded by a rather rambling 
historical introduction. The third part of the book is written by Ira de A. Reid and 
deals especially with segregation of Negroes in churches and schools. It is somewhat 
better organized than the first two parts. Paul S. Baker’s Negro-White Adjustment'*® 
provides a useful source book on the movement for better interracial relations in the 
United States. The history, point of view, program, and methods of ten national inter- 
racial agencies and the measures taken by these different groups with reference to 
lynching and discrimination cases are presented in some detail. The author makes sev- 
eral recommendations for the more efficient operation of these agencies in the future 
—such as greater codrdination, elimination of women’s departments, and adequate rep- 
resentation for both races on the committee. 

Of perhaps more utility for research purposes than any other book published on 
the Negro in 1934 is A Bibliography of Negro Migration'®* by Frank A. Ross and 
Louise V. Kennedy. It contains 1300 extremely well classified and cross referenced 
items, every one of which is annotated, some quite fully. The bibliography goes back 
as far as 1865. 

The Japanese in America are dealt with in Rademaker’s “Japanese in the Social 
Organization of the Puget Sound Region’?** and E. K. Strong’s The Second Genera- 
tion Japanese Problem.1** The first shows how with Japanese specialization in non- 
competing economic activities, a certain type of accommodation came about, while the 
second is a careful summary of several concrete studies on the conflict of loyalties, the 
disintegration of old ties, and the obstacles to adjustment, and adds nothing new to 
what is already known on the subject. 

Slavic groups in America are the subject of studies by G. M. Day, The Russians in 
Hollywood,'*® and J. S. Roucek, ‘The Passing of the American Czechoslovaks.’’?°° Mr. 
Day deals with about 1500 Russians, mostly from the upper classes whose homeland 
was destroyed by the Revolution. He is preéminently concerned with the influence on 
their personalities of success or failure in adapting themselves to their American en- 
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vironment. Roucek’s study points out that with the cessation of immigration from the 
mother country the contacts with the sources of the native culture are made impossible 
and hence the Czechs and the Slovaks as cultural entities must inevitably die away. 

Another important aspect of the American race problem is the Mexican laborer 
in the Southwest. Paul S. Taylor in An American-Mexican Frontier—Nueces County, 
Texas*®! makes a very precise study of one single instance of this problem, emphasizing 
economic and political factors. His book has much valuable factual data on present labor 
conditions, wages, land ownership, political conflict, etc., as well as an historial treat- 
ment of the contacts between Americans and Mexicans. He shows how interesting com- 
plications arose with the entry of Negroes into the situation, whereupon the Mexicans 
took over the attitudes of the white Americans towards them. 

Wherever two cultures come into contact, a certain amount of miscegenation takes 
place, the offspring of which constitute most interesting objects to sociological investi- 
gators. Professor R. E. Park has stimulated much research with his concept of the ‘‘mar- 
ginal man.” Three papers on this subject are Linden B. Jenkins’ “Mental Conflicts in 
Eurasian Adolescents,’’*°? E. L. Hedin’s “The Anglo-Indian Community,’’?°? and W. 
C. Smith’s “The Hybrid in Hawaii as a Marginal Man.’’?°* The first is a rather sketchy 
study of the difficulties of mixed-bloods to adjust themselves in groups of full-bloods; 
the second is concerned with the largest half-caste group in India, which has a pre- 
carious existence on the lowest fringes of the Indian administration and is looked down 
upon both by Hindus and British. The third paper presents a slightly different picture, 
the hybrid in Hawaii occupying a unique position due to the absence of race prejudice 
in the islands, which leads to intermarriage. The two chief types are the Chinese and 
Caucasian-Hawaiians, the former having a higher status and mixing freely with Hawai- 
ians but having little to do with the Caucasians. 

Felix M. Keesing in a article on “The Changing Life of Native Peoples in the 
Pacific Area '*°° points a none too pleasant picture of the devastations wrought by the 
white man’s contact with primitive cultures and foresees serious outbursts of violence 
if administration is not made more judicious. 

The Jews who formerly figured as central issues in Americanization studies have 
now almost disappeared from the scene as an object of sociological research in America. 
The one book of a serious nature to appear on the Jews in 1934 is The Jews in the 
Modern World®*® by Dr. Arthur Ruppin, now of the University of Jerusalem. The 
book itself is an abbreviated adaptation of the larger German work Soziologie der 
Juden®” and constitutes the best one-volume collection of statistical information on 
Jewish population, migration, birthrate, mortality, economic activity, income, intermar- 
riage, and political activity. The English edition also contains a little data on the recent 
developments in Germany. 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


The major event in social psychology in 1934 was the publication of Mind, Self 
and Society*°* by the late George H. Mead. The volume is edited by C. W. Morris on 
the basis of students’ lecture notes, and has in addition a long introduction by the 
editor. The book itself is concerned with an elaborate exposition of the growth of self- 
consciousness and of the assimilation by the individual of the values of the world in 
which he lives. There also appeared during the year textbooks by L. G. Brown, Social 
Psychology: The Natural History of Human Nature,?°® A. Meyerson, Social Psychol- 
ogy,**° and Knight Dunlap, Civilized Life.?4! The first is a thick book designed pri- 
marily for elementary students. It concentrates on the origin and growth of personality 
and pays relatively little attention to biological preconditions of social life. About two- 
thirds of the text is taken up with case-history illustrations and the other third is given 
to the author's discursive discussion, which often has no connection with the concrete 
materials presented. Meyerson’s book too is a rambling aphoristic sort of work. It em- 
phasizes visceral-neurological bases of social behavior and devotes a lot of attention 
to “‘prepotent activities’ such as getting, averting, battling, visceral satisfaction, etc. 
Dunlap’s book is a revision of his Social Psychology which appeared in 1925 and has 
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three extra chapters on Desire, Race, and the Child. It is very comprehensive, touching 
about the same ground as most sociology texts do. In its treatment of certain of the 
major institutions, e.g., politics, the family, etc., it inclines toward a conventional so- 
ciological description rather than a social-psychological approach, and in the section 
on religion the discussion lapses into individual psychological explanation without 
reference to the historical-social structure. 

The study of the social nature of the personality and its development which was 
given much stimulation by Professors Mead and Cooley is the object of papers by 
Ellsworth Faris, ‘Culture and Personality Among the Forest Bantu,”’*!? Robert E. L. 
Faris, ‘Cultural Isolation and the Schizophrenic Personality,”*!* and John Dollard, 
“The Psychotic Person seen Culturally.”’*** Professor Faris’ paper, which is based on 
field studies in Africa, describes the good personality integration of the Bantu and 
the absence of insanity among them. He attributes this to the harmony of the individual 
and group purposes, the lack of competition, and the non-existence of feelings of in- 
feriority or of exploitation. Robert Faris’ paper points out that schizophrenics are likely 
to be persons who have long been isolated and that where social contacts are adequate 
the schizoid personality is rare. Dollard also emphasizes the importance of the social 
situation for the balanced personality. He regards the psychosis as a rejection of the 
public interpretation. To understand the private interpretation and its motives it is nec- 
essary to know where tensions arose in the individual's previous social experience. R. S. 
Cavan’s ‘Relation of Home Background to Personality Adjustment’’*!® is likewise an 
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*° A. Myerson, Social Psychology. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1934. 

*™* Knight Dunlap, Civilized Life. Baltimore: Williams and Williams, 1934. 

#2 Ellsworth Faris, “Culture and Personality among the Forest Bantu,” Publication of the 
American Sociological Society, Vol. XXVIII, (May, 1934), 1. 

*8 Robert E. L. Faris, “Cultural Isolation and the Schizophrenic Personality,’ American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, XL (September, 1934), 155-164. . 

™* John Dollard, ‘‘The Psychotic Person Seen Culturally,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XX XIX (March, 1934), 637-648. wes . 

™5R. S. Cavan, “Relation of Home Background to Personality Adjustment,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, XL (September, 1934), 143-154. 
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attempt, by a different technique, to determine the significance of early social experi- 
ences on personality. 

Among the more experimental studies should be mentioned S. N. F. Chant’s and 
S. S. Friedman’s “Quantitative Comparison of the Nationality Preferences of Two 
Groups,’*?° which compares attitudes of Canadians with Americans and finds the 
former has less nationalism with reference to Japanese and Negroes; F. H. Allport’s 
“The J-Curve Hypothesis of Conforming Behavior,”*** which studies empirically con- 
formity and non-conformity in political, economic, religious, and legal situations and 
finds that institutional and biological traits tend to produce conformity while person- 
ality traits and chance act oppositely; and R. S. Uhrbroch’s “Attitudes of 4430 Em- 
ployees,’’*** an attempt to determine attitudes of employees towards a firm which pro- 
vided steady employment, insurance and relatively high wages. It was found that those 
who had been employed longest and who had white-collar positions had the most 
favorable, and those who worked in the factory had the least favorable, attitudes. 

Clara Bassett’s Mental Hygiene in the Community*'® indicates the significance of 
mental hygiene for medicine, nursing, social work, correctional work, parental educa- 
tion, religion, industry, etc., and dwells on the further institutional uses to which it 
can be put in personality guidance. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR 


American sociologists have not as yet ventured very far into this field, despite its 
fundamental importance for the understanding of contemporary society. The standard 
works of Walter Lippman?*° were written a good many years ago and nothing has as 
yet taken a place beside them. More recently F.-Lumley** has devoted himself to the 
study of propaganda, but without particular illumination. Harold D. Lasswell??? is 
at present the most energetic American worker in this field. 

In 1934 the most penetrating book on this subject was the theologian, Reinhold 
Niebuhr's, Reflections on the End of an Era,*** a collection of essays full of insight into 
the rdle of the irrational and of myths in history, the weakness of liberalism in its 
failure to appreciate the non-intellectual elements, and the rdle of violence. Another 
religiously oriented book is R. B. Gregg’s The Power of Non-Violence.?** The author 
is an admirer and disciple of Gandhi and seeks to show the universal applicability of 
non-resistance as a technique of social control. He cites numerous cases in which non- 
resistance was effective in leading to a satisfactory solution to conflict situations and has 
great confidence in the suggestive powers of moral virtue in the face of threatened or 
actual brutality. 

A sober analysis of the ee limits, and dangers of propaganda is made 

— > He shows the inevitability in a complex society 


16S. N. F. Chant and S. S. Friedman, A nag Comparison of the Nationality Prefer- 
ences of Two Groups,” Journal of Social Psychology, V (1934), 116-120. 

7 FH. Allport, “The J-Curve Hypothesis of Conforming Behavior,” Journal of Social 
Psychology, V (1934), 141-183. 
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of an apparatus which can easily be used for propaganda but insists also that the same 
apparatus can be used for enlightenment. Propaganda meets its limits when the lies 
it disseminates are uncovered and when it can no longer explain away the character 
of certain facts. 

Further evidence of the great importance of the dissemination of information in 
a complex society is presented in F. E. Merrill’s and C. D. Clark’s “Money Market as 
a Special Public.’’?*° In this highly specialized universe where people of very precisely 
defined common interests come together, everyone must continuously be on the alert 
to reorient himself with reference to the news. A different stratum of society in which 
the mentality of social ascendancy is powerful but which is usually quite remote from 
the actual information and techniques which enable one to move upwards is dealt with 
by A. W. Griswold in ‘New Thought: A Cult of Success.’’??? Griswold shows that this 
esoteric and unorganized movement is a masking of the interest in ‘‘social climbing,” 
and that the only rational elements involved were those of its promoters who had the 
shrewdness to exploit the eager gullibility of its followers. 


SocIAL DISORGANIZATION 


Since W. I. Thomas’ analysis of social disorganization in The Polish Peasant, the 
field which was formerly called ‘‘social problems’ including delinquency, family break- 
down, and prostitution, has gradually come to be called social disorganization. This does 
not mean, however, that the authors who have used the term have understood its impli- 
cations. There has been, for instance, in this field no such an analysis of the factors 
involved in personal equilibrium and their implications for the social order as a whole 
as that made by Elton Mayo in the book mentioned above. This former technique of 
dealing with the problem is well exemplified in Social Disorganization®** by Mabel 
Elliott and F. E. Merrill, where, after an introduction which scarcely touches any of 
the fundamental issues involved in disorganization, the customary material on crime, 
delinquency, divorce, desertion, insanity, alcoholism, etc., is presented. A more distinc- 
tive feature of the book is the inclusion of a chapter on revolution in which the authors 
rely largely on Lyford P. Edwards with a few comments of their own. The book is on 
the whole pleasantly written and has many concrete common sense illustrations. Another 
example of the type of book on social problems which seeks to change its character 
by a change in the title is J. H. Bossard’s Social Change and Social Problems,??® a con- 
siderably enlarged revision of his Problems of Social Well Being, which appeared in 

1927. The book contains a wealth of factual material on income, poverty, dependency, 
physical and mental health, delinquency, etc., but is utterly lacking in any conceptual 
organization despite the general statement in the first chapter. Consequently the valuable 
data which it ioe present loses much of its potential meaning. The author presents 
various reform measures for the alleviation of the situations he portrays but makes no 
analysis of the extent to which reforms can be carried out. 

A. Criminology. Principles of Criminology®®® by E. H. Sutherland is a revised 
edition of his Criminology, first published in 1924. The revision affects almost every 


*” FE. Merrill and C. D. Clark, "The Money Market as a Special Public,"’ American Journal 
of Sociology, XX XIX (March, 1934), 626-636. 
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section of the book, the results of recent research are taken into account, and the 
theoretical section on the causes of social breakdown and criminality is considerably 
extended and improved. The book includes, like most other criminology texts, material 
on types of treatment and punishment, prison systems, with recommendations for 
improvement of preventive work. Albert Morris’ Criminology?*' is very much like the 
preceding book and like most of the others in the field. It reviews causes of crime 
and types of treatment with suggestions for improvement. It is distinctly a textbook and 
makes no attempt to offer anything new. Lichtenstein’s A Doctor Studies Crime?*? is a 
rather commonplace discussion of punishment and treatment, narcotic addiction, alco- 
holism, and sterilization, in all of which the author is biased by a narrow sense of the 
sociological determination of moral standards and values. 

Crime as a response to the disintegration of old institutions is dealt with by 
Ching Yueh Yen in his ‘‘Crime in Relation to Social Change in China.”**8 Yen classifies 
contemporary Chinese crime into three types: first, conflict between older mores and 
new laws; second, a rational means of gaining a livelihood; and third, the result of 
the involuntary failure of the individual to integrate his conduct within the limits 
imposed by the new methods of control. 

The inadequacies of present-d: Ly criminal law and penology are criticized by 
E. J. Hagerty in Twentieth Century Crime—Eighteenth Century Methods of Control.?*4 
He recommends abolition of jury trials, substitution of three trained attorneys in place 
of it, and the more extensive use of sociological and psychological methods for under- 
standing and treating criminals. The older methods of penology receive further criticism 
from the Connecticut State Legislative Commission on Jails in its Report?*® written 
by Jerome Davis. On the basis of an analysis of the entire Connecticut jail population 


for 1933-34, which indicated the need of personality and medical treatment, a farm 
community is recommended to take the place of the old style jail in which these 
services could not be supplied. 


In the investigation of delinquency, the names of Sheldon and Eleanore Glueck 
are outstanding. In 1934 they published One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents?*® and 
Five Hundred Delinquent Women.?** The former is a careful study of one thousand 
delinquent boys handled by the Boston Juvenile Court and Judge Baker Foundation 
Clinic, which concludes that almost ninety per cent of them return to delinquency within 
five years after contact with the court or clinic. The social backgrounds of the boys are 
very precisely analyzed and the expected connections between poverty, broken homes, 
retardation in school and delinquency are revealed. The latter work is an extremely 
comprehensive statistical analysis of the physical, mental, and social characteristics of 
500 women who were given reformatory sentences by Massachusetts courts between 1914 
and 1924. Low occupational status of the fathers, high percentage of mothers employed, 
high percentages of criminality in other members of the family, a large amount of 
feeblemindedness, and school retardation are found to be characteristic of these women. 

*t Albert Morris, Criminology. New York: Longman, Green, 1934. 

*2 PM. Lichtenstein, A Doctor Studies Crime. New York: Van Nostrand, 1934 
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Pauline V. Young in “Differentiation of Delinquent and Non-Delinquent Boys’’?*% 
compares 500 delinquents with the same number of non-delinquents and finds no special 
emotional, physical, or mental differences; the two groups varied more internally than 
they did with reference to each other. Mrs. Young is of the opinion that the conflict 
of cultures lies at the root of most delinquent behavior in the urban environment. A 
more limited phase of juvenile delinquency is treated by R. F. Sletto in “Sibling Position 
and Juvenile Delinquency,”?*® in which another comparison is made between delin- 
quents and non-delinquents, in this instance, 1046 Minneapolis boys in each class. 
He finds that delinquency rates for children with younger sisters or brothers are higher, 
and for children with older sisters and brothers lower than the average. 

Youthful vagrants are vividly and forcefully portrayed by Thomas Minehan in 
Boy and Girl Tramps of America,*° a book for which the author gained his material 
by purposely living the life of a hobo. He has excellent data in the language of the 
youths themselves on why they left home, their political and religious opinions and their 
life values, and from his own observations on how they live. In addition to the extensive 
personal information, the author prints two very extensive diaries and statistics on age, 
sex, nativity, home city, family situation, unemployment, education, length of period 
of migration and previous social life. His conclusion underlies the seriousness of such 
a situation and makes clear the imperative need for a constructive program which will 
restore the young people to orderly society. 


SOCIAL POLICY AND SOCIAL PLANNING 


Since the passing of the first generation of American sociologists the workers in 
this discipline have been chary about making explicit recommendations for reforms, 
and indeed since the war objectivity has been apotheosized with profound scorn for 
the “isms.” Consequently sociologists have contributed little to the discussion of social 
planning on any broad scale. (A possible exception to this statement is the activity of 
H. W. Odum and his co-workers at the University of North Carolina, and H. P. Fair- 
child.) In the planning which accompanied the NRA economists mostly were respon- 
sible, while sociologists have been engaged in government service primarily in research 
capacities. A turn away from this tendency is evidenced in a symposium entitled “‘Ques- 
tions for Sociologists’’*** in which L. L. Bernard, E. B. Reuter, H. W. Odum, S. A. Rice, 
and many others insist on the necessity for a controlled social order and on the duty of 
sociologists to participate in policy-making. A major contribution to planning is the 
Final Report of the National Planning Board 1933-34,?4? which surveys the extent to 
which planning already exists in the United States, discusses different forms of planning, 
analyzes the factors involved in planning, and reviews the status of planning 1n various 
countries in the world. 


** Pauline V. Young, ‘Differentiation of Delinquent and Non-delinquent Boys,” Zeitschrift 
fir Sozialforschung, Ill (1934), 79. 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS ERECTS A MILESTONE 


Whether the League of Nations succeeds or fails to curb Italy's invasion of 
Ethiopia, the action it took in October will be a landmark in the history of modern 
civilization. The spectacle of fifty-one nations, drawn from every corner of the globe 
to a focal point at Geneva where in a deliberate proceeding they passed judgment of war 
guilt upon one of their number, is a momentous occasion despite all the qualifications 
that critics and cynics may place upon it. It is the first instance since the founding of the 
League that its members have gone the whole way in a major case toward realizing the 
purpose for the League’s existence—the outlawing of war between nations. Nothing 
that happens now or in the trying circumstances of applying sanctions will detract from 
the greatness of this step in the perspective of history. 

Even the swift and dramatic sequence of events helped to mark the occasion. 
In an address to the Italian people on October 2, Premier Mussolini threw down the 
challenge to the League itself. ““A solemn hour is about to strike in the history of the 
country,” he declared. “For many months the wheels of destiny under the impulse of 
our calm determination moved toward the goal. . . . For thirteen years we have been 
patient while the circle tightened around us at the hands of those who wish to suffocate 
us. We have been patient with Ethiopia for forty years—it is enough now.” In this 
speech, dripping with battle cries, jingoism and bombast, Mussolini set the goal for 
the Italian people—that of taking “their place in the sun’—and defied the world te 
stop them. “To economic sanctions we shall answer with our discipline, our spirit of 
sacrifice, our obedience. To military sanctions we shall answer with militarism. To acts 
of war we shall answer with acts of war.” The next day, without a formal declaration of 
war, Italian troops crossed the Mareb which is the frontier between Ethiopia and Italian 
Eritrea, and the war officially began. To date Italian lines have penetrated at this point, 
in the vicinity of French Somaliland and from Italian Somalilind in the south. Day to day 
maps in the newspapers indicate the progress of the campaign. 

Increasingly, modern wars are no longer started by formal declaration. President 
Roosevelt was the first to recognize that a state of war existed. By a proclamation on 
October 5 and by successive proclamations and statements, he ordered an embargo 
on exports to the belligerent nations of arms, ammunition and implements of war; 
warned American citizens against traveling on any ships of the warring nations except 
at their own risk; and admonished American citizens against engaging in any transac- 
tions of any character with either of the belligerent nations, stating that if they did so 
it is at their own risk. These prohibitions, he indicated, carried the United States as far 
as it could go under the neutrality resolution passed by the last Congress. 

At Geneva, the Council of the League, acting as a committee of thirteen, issued a 
statement setting forth the circumstances in which hostilities had broken out between 
Italy and Ethiopia. On October 7, the Council carried this statement a step further by a 
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Report which concluded as follows: “After an examination of the facts . . . the com- 
mittee has come to the conclusion that the Italian Government has resorted to war in 
disregard of its covenants under Article XII of the Covenant of the League of Nations.” 
Three days later, the League Assembly, composed of fifty-one nations, approved the 
Council’s verdict of war guilt against Italy, and established itself as a committee of 
the whole to codrdinate whatever action was to follow. 

The task before the Committee was to explore the possibilities of bringing pressure 
upon Italy to stop the war. A more compact codrdination committee of twenty-four 
nations was subdivided into a number of smaller committees to undertake special 
aspects of the work. The Committee of Eighteen prepared sanctions Proposal No. 1 
under which the League members are expected to repeal all measures restricting ship- 
ments of arms, munitions, and implements of war to Ethiopia and apply them rigidly 
to Italy. On October 14, sanctions Proposal No. 2 was adopted. It recommended that 
League members take all measures necessary to render impossible all financial opera- 
tions Italy might undertake in the countries of League members. This proposal affected 
all loans, banking, and other credits to or for the Italian Government, and all loans, 
banking and other credits, stocks and bonds, advances and overdrafts, to or for any 
public authority, person, or corporation in Italian territory. Sanctions Proposals Nos. 3 
and 4, by which the League members are expected to forbid all imports from Italy and 
all exports of essential war materials to Italy, were adopted on October 19. At the same 
time a fifth proposal was adopted, pledging all League members to make every effort 
to support each other mutually against undue loss from the application of economic 
sanctions. 

While it was recommended that some of these sanctions be put into effect imme- 
diately, October 29 and 31 were set as the dates on which League members were to 
notify the codrdination committee of the readiness to apply sanctions and what precise 
measures they will take. By October 30, twenty-nine nations had signified their readiness 
to apply the first four sanctions. Except for these acceptances, there was no other general 
unanimity on sanctions proposals since the nations acted upon each proposal separately. 
As a consequence the last day of October saw some sanctions actually in force (prin- 
cipally the arms embargo and financial measures), some ready for application as soon 
as the codrdination committee sets the date which is expected to be November 15, 
one refusal (Swiss) to apply the trade boycott, and a number of qualified commitments 
(chiefly on the part of South American countries) to take or not to take various actions 
on the matters involved. 

While the League's sanctions procedure was underway, the tense situation between 
Great Britain and Italy had another flare-up. For a week it appeared that any slight 
incident would produce a major conflict. Earnest diplomatic activity relieved the tension. 
Mussolini agreed to reduce Italian forces in Libya near the Egyptian border. France 
gave a belated pledge of naval aid and the use of its Mediterranean ports as fleet bases, 
in case of any unprovoked attack on the British fleet. Great Britain declared emphatically 
that she contemplated no military action of her own against Italy and would act only 
with the League, and tacitly indicated a willingness to withdraw two battleships which 
Italy regarded as a warlike threat. 

The future of the African war and of the League’s efforts to stop it is uncertain. 
Enough possibilities could be outlined to fill the pages of this magazine without perhaps 
revealing the exact course of future events. A further prolongation of the war, a hesitant 
and ineffective application of the League's (non-military) sanctions, a number of 
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flare-ups between the nations with attendant anxious moments, and finally a compromise 
settlement ending the affair for at least the time being, seem to be the most probable 
trend of events. A humorous dénouement to this is the possibility, admittedly remote, 
that Ethiopia, with the help of the climate and other natural aids, might hold the Italians 
in check or even actually drive them back into their own colonies. What a travesty that 
would be upon the efforts of the World Powers! The compromise settlement, however, 
1s the more likely, but it is certain to be as unsatisfactory permanently as similar settle- 
ments in the past (such as the one ending the Sino-Japanese controversy) have been. 


MAKING KINGS AND OTHER THINGS IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


The Republic Is Dead. Long Live the King! An internal struggle for power came 
to a sudden but undramatic climax on October 10 when Field Marshal George Kondylis, 
ousted Premier Tsaldaris of the eleven-year-old Greek Republic, restored the monarchy, 
and set himself up as Premier and Regent pending the return of King George. The 
return of the King who is in exile in England is apparently certain but is not likely to 
be brought about until after the plebiscite originally set for November 3 when the 
people will be given a chance to approve (but not reject) the restoration of the mon- 
archy. The royalist-military coup thus ended for the time being the struggle between 
those who favored the republic and the military and naval officers who lean to the 
monarchy—a struggle which had been responsible for the short-lived revolt last spring 
when General Kondylis assisted Premier Tsaldaris to eliminate former Premier Venizelos 
and his associates from Greek political life. 

Austrian Fascists in the Saddle. Another internal struggle for power entered an 
advanced stage in Austria when on October 17 an enforced cabinet shift replaced 
Major Emil Fey (who rose to power under the ill-fated Dollfuss) and his associates 
with men strongly supporting the fascist Vice-Chancellor Prince von Starhemberg. 
Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg still remains at the head of the government although there 
is ample evidence to indicate that the Vice-Chancellor gives the orders. This, and other 
internal struggles between leaders and various factions, each with his retinue and semi- 
public soldiery, is something of a twentieth-century expression of the medieval struggles 
between lords, princes, dukes and factional groups for the establishment and control 
of the national state. There is this difference: in the earlier struggles the great problem 
was the formation of the state itself. Now the state exists and the problem shifts. 
Present-day political struggles center chiefly around the political expression of differing 
economic philosophies by which the state will be ordered. Thus the struggles are not 
alone between individuals and factions for sheer power of control, but also either to 
defend the existing order or to replace it with something we tag communist, socialist, 
fascist, and the several other types of economic and political life within the state. 

Waiting for “Der Tag.” Now definitely out of the League, Germany continues 
the process of re arming begun more than a year ago. On October 15, it was announced 
that the German General Staff, forbidden under the Verseilles Treaty, had been recon- 
stituted with General Ludwig Beck chief of staff. Slowly the milestones of a Germany 
rearming are being counted off and soon the world may again be faced with a strong 
Germany military power grimly awaiting “Der Tag” when she too, as does Italy now, 
will seek her “place in the sun” to fulfill her manifest “destiny.” 

British Elections and Another Disarmament Conference. Believing itself strong 
internally because of a semblance of prosperity and seeing popular support because of 
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its firm stand for the League against Italy, the present party in power—the Nationalist 
Government in Great Britain (presumptively a coalition, non-partisan Government, 
but in action and control the Conservative Party) —took two important steps in October. 
It set the date for the general election for November 14, and it called a new naval con- 
ference (for a treaty to replace the Washington and London naval limitation treaties 
still in force but certain of termination) for December 2. 

The Government Manifesto, corresponding crudely to the platform of an American 
political party, is a curious hodgepodge of expediency and contradiction. It pledges 
increased British armaments but also advocates world disarmament. It attributes the 
recent prosperity to the Ottawa agreements and to the tariff policy, but promises the 
reduction of tariffs, the revision of the Ottawa agreements, and an extension of bilateral 
trade agreements for special concessions to other nations. With such a mixture of 
inconsistencies, one is led to question the sincerity of another platform pledge of con- 
tinuing the strong League policy. It may well be that if the election is won by the 
Conservatives, they will be found on public record for the League while behind the 
scenes in practice an old-fashioned imperialist compromise of the African dispute will 
be negotiated ‘within the framework of the League.” 

The Canadian Elections, Canada has just put such an embarrassing question as a 
general election behind her when on October 14 the Liberals administered a crushing 
defeat to the old-line Conservatives. When the new Government is formed it is certain 
to be found that out of the 245 members of Parliament all other parties will not hold 
more than 75 seats. The much expected sweep of the Social Credit group, after the 
dramatic provincial success of Premier Aberhart in Alberta, did not materialize on a 
countrywide scale; although by annexing 17 seats it came close to pre-election expec- 
tations. It is too early to expect a precise bill of particulars of what the new Parliament 
in the hands of the Liberals may do. But appearances indicate slower progress in the 
Canadian-American trade treaty negotiations started under Premier Bennett until the 
implied threat of such a treaty can bring about a revision of the 1932 Empire agree- 
ments more to the favor of Canada. 

Laying the Groundwork for Action in the Far East. Minor incidents continue to 
agitate the Far Eastern area. For the moment they have no great significance, but as 
“incidents” they are preparing the ground for more important developments. On the 
vague borderline between Japanese-controlled Manchuria and Outer Mongolia under 
Russian influence and in the areas surrounding Pogranichnaya and Khabarovsk along 
the Manchurian-Soviet border, these minor clashes between outposts indicate the con- 
tinuing effort of Japan to round out the borders of Manchuria. They are not likely to 
lead to the serious consequences of war now because they are recognized for what they 
are—boundary disturbances—and China is too weak and neither the Soviet Union nor 
Japan have any greater reason for war at this time. Later perhaps they will take on a 
new aspect when they may well be used to make a ‘‘case” before world opinion for any 
drastic actions these powers may contemplate. 

The incidents in North China are of a different character and may well lead to a 
major controversy in the near future. Japan has been pressing China more or less 
vigorously since June for a régime in North China more favorable to Japanese trade 
and politics. Because of disinclination as well as inherent weakness, the Nanking Gov- 
ernment has given little satisfaction in meeting Japanese demands. From this has come 
a series of minor incidents such as the recently settled dispute over a cargo of rice at 
Swatow when a small Japanese flotilla anchored outside the harbor while the Japanese 
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Consul presented his demands. The dispute was settled by mutual concessions, but the 
underlying conflict over control in North China, reaching deep into the Southwestern 
provinces, continues with further incidents expected until a favorable moment for 
positive military action arrives. For two views on the League in the present crisis, see: 
Nathaniel Peffer, “The League of Nations’ Murder.’’ Scribner's Magazine, XCVIII (October, 
1935), 228-231. 
James T. Shotwell, “The League’s Work For Peace.’ Current History, XLIII (November, 1935), 
119-124 
THE New DEAL DIGs IN FOR THE COMING CONGRESS 


Toward an Ever-Normal Granary. Aside from the President's proclamations of 
neutrality in relation to the Italian-Ethiopian conflict, the most important developments 
in the United States during October centered about agriculture. Not that there was 
anything dramatic done about farm problems, but merely that the strong, steady move- 
ment for farm organization, crop control, and marketing regulation, continued unabated. 
It is this steady, inexorable march toward production and marketing control that lifts 
farm routine to the height and intensity of drama even though the dramatic elements 
of crises and sharp conflicts appear to be absent. There is something awesome and yet 
inspiring about the persistence of this movement in the face of enormous difficulties 
that may be likened to the grim advance of troops over hotly contested ground in the 
face of terrific slaughter of its men even though there is no prospect of glory or signal 
victory. In agriculture this progress continued even though millions of dollars in 
processing taxes (the sinews of the program) are impounded in more than a thousand 
law suits pending a Supreme Court decision soon to be issued; even though more than 
a hundred legal actions have been filed already against the Act amending the AAA 
and allegedly making it constitutionally safe; even though the threats against the 
Potato Act passed by the last Congress were strong enough to delay its operation; 
even though political attack has bombarded the program with ridicule, score, epithet, 
and condemnation. 

“It never was the idea of the men who framed the act, of those in Congress who 
revised it, nor of Henry Wallace nor Chester Davis, that the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act should be either an emergency operation or a static agency,”” President Roosevelt 
declared in a statement on farm problems October 25. “It was their intention—as it is 
mine—to pass from the purely emergency phases necessitated by a grave national crisis 
to a long-time, more permanent plan for American agriculture,” he said. After stating 
two objectives of a long-time program—those of avoiding a slump back into the 
deplorable conditions of the 1920's, and giving the farmers incentives for conservation 
and efficient use of the nation’s soil resources—he indicated that the agricultural program 
was still in the formative stages where proposed modifications “will facilitate production 
adjustment either upward or downward.” In this way he affirmed the oft-repeated 
statements of Secretary Wallace and others likening the farm program to devices which 
have given some degree of stability and flexibility to industry—the tariff and industrial 
production control. — 

That the farmers are overwhelmingly back of such a program appears to be clear 
from the latest returns from the corn-hog referendum held in the closing week of 
October when 813,063 voted for continued control to 120,340 against. Newspapers 
unfriendly to the farm program point out that such a result may always be expected 
when you ask a man does he want to continue receiving government checks for doing 
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less work and producing less commodities. The problem is not so simple as that, of 
course, because under his contract the farmer does more than “‘slaughter little pigs” 
and ‘‘plow the crops under.” In proper perspective of all the factors, he has never done 
either of those things, nor has the government done it for him. In return for his benefit 
payments, the farmer bears a direct relationship and responsibility to the larger con- 
siderations of the farm program—such as the indirect aid given to industry by increased 
and stabilized farm-purchasing power, indirect relief (by keeping farmers on the soil) 
to banks, insurance companies, and others who hold large portions of farm indebtedness, 
direct service to the welfare of the American people as a whole through soil erosion 
preventives, building soil fertility, planning for an “‘ever-normal granary’’ by which 
adequate food supplies are assured and the farmer himself protected against droughts 
and other natural forms of crop failure. His codperation on these efforts may be worth 
many times more to the American people as a whole than the subsidies they pay the 
farmer in the form of processing taxes. It is probably correct as President Roosevelt 
and others imply that some farm program tending toward the same objectives set up in 
the AAA will go on regardless of Supreme Court decisions, the attacks of political parties 
and self-interested groups, or election campaigns, because all the forces of history 
have been working in that direction for many years past. 

Conscientious Withdrawal of Efficiency in Relief. The work-relief program did 
not come up to expectations of placing 3,500,000 employables on payrolls by Novem- 
ber 1. It fell far short of that goal. The whole effort in this field, from the protracted 
debate in Congress in passing the huge work-relief bill last winter to the exasperating 
confusion and delay throughout the summer and fall, has been a miserable spectacle. 
Exclusive of the men in the CCC camps, now totalling close to 600,000 men, there will 
be placements through WPA of barely a million men, leaving more than two millions 
unprovided for. The greatest defects in this whole field of government work-relief 
efforts are the lack of definite objectives concerning government-financed work-relief, 
the persistent idea that all such efforts are temporary, the stupid, periodic attempts to 
shift the whole country from one form of government aid to another (CW A-FERA- 
WPA-PWA, and the long train of State-Federal agencies and schemes for dividing 
responsibility), and the confusion and appalling inefficiency in administration that 
inevitably ensue. At times it seems that the Government is deliberately harassing and 
delaying the program for the purpose of gaining time for financial (budgetary) reasons, 
and in the hope that by some miracle private industry will spurt forward and relieve 
Government of an unwanted and thankless public responsibility. When applied to 
monopoly and production control in industry for its own interests (and to labor too in 
“stalling” on the job) Thorstein Veblen coined the polite phrase “conscientious with- 
drawal of efficiency.’’ Unless the miracle the Government seeks does come to pass, it 
is now clear that only a worsening of conditions followed by widespread labor unrest 
and a clear mandate to the Federal Government for a permanent plan will bring about 
clear purpose, a constructive program, and greater efficiency in the solution of the 
unemployment problem. And despite the present appearances of increasing activity, 
these things may yet come to the fore and compel the Government to face the issue 
squarely without thought of the political fortunes of any party. 

Industry and Labor Relations. The skeleton organization of the NRA still marks 
time, approving “voluntary” codes here and there, attempting to supervise labor agree- 
ments and exploring the possibilities for a revival of some compulsory form of industrial 
organization and regulation. Industry itself is divided on the question and this division 
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may well be expressed in Congress when it convenes in January. The chances are that 
the days of the Blue Eagle’s scream will not be re-enacted, but that the present organiza- 
tion and its work in the field of voluntary codes will continue and be strengthened here 
and there on specific procedures by succeeding Congresses. 

The machinery of the National Labor Relations Board with its twenty-one Regional 
Labor Boards got under way with hearings on the first cases—those involving the labor 
policies and practices of the Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines, Inc., and the United Fruit 
Company—in the closing week of October. Many of the labor cases will not get to 
Washington under the structure of the new Act, but as procedure gathers impetus there 
will be enough spectacular cases to keep the country well aware of its labor problems. 
A development that has remained quite obscure and unexpected is beginning to push 
to the front in the field of labor organization. It is the prospect that the “company 
unions,” so subtly created by industry to retain its control over workers and so soundly 
condemned by the A. F. of L. and other labor partisans, may eventually “get out of 
hand’’ and adopt an attitude independent of both industrial control and orthodox labor 
afhliation. This is by no means impossible, especially if business conditions get better 
and the labor slack is taken up throughout the country. Company unions may yet prove 
a boomerang to the companies that created them to get the labor problem safely out 
of the way. Organized labor might have benefitted enormously if, realizing that labor 
organization wder any banner was of greater importance than A. F. of L. afhliation, 
it encouraged the formation of company unions and made friends of the movement 
rather than combatting them; with the possibility, now coming to the fore, of great 
rival labor organizations. With organized labor itself swept by dissension and divided 
counsels as the recent Labor Convention disclosed, the labor movement is badly in need 
of friends from any quarter if it is to hold its place in the trying years to come. An 
excellent article on a lucrative, if nefarious, business ts: 

Edward Levinson, ‘Strikebreaking Incorporated.” Harpers Magazine, CLXXI (November, 1935), 
$40.730 

With the power interests facing public authorities in an issue daily growing clearer and 
sharper, the following article is timely and informative: 

Leland Olds, ““Yardsticks and Birch Rods.” Harpers Magazine, CLXXI (November, 1935), 

648-659. 

In relation to the coming naval armaments conference, see 
Hanson W. Baldwin, “Wanted: A Naval Policy.’ Current History, XLIII (November, 1935), 

125-130. 

















Recent Happenings in the Social Studies 


HOLIDAY MEETINGS OF COUNCILS AND SOCIETIES 


The National Council for the Social Studies, in connection with the American 
Historical Association meeting at Chattanooga, will hold a luncheon session on Decem- 
ber 28. With Elmer Ellis, University of Missouri, serving as Chairman, Howard Cum- 
mings, Clayton High School, St. Louis, will present “Fascist Implications of High 
School Textbooks in Social Science,’ while Edgar B. Wesley, University of Minnesota, 
and President of the National Council for the Social Studies, will discuss ‘The Besetting 
Sin of Pedagogy.” 

The National Council of Geography Teachers will hold its meeting at Hotel 
Chase, St. Louis, December 27-28, with programs centered about the content of geog- 
raphy for beginners, professionalized subject matter, geography in the senior high 
school, and geography in world relationships. Twenty persons, in addition to discus- 
sion leaders, will present papers. For further information, write Erna Grassmuck, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 

The preliminary program of the American Historical Association meeting at 
Chattanooga is not available as we go to press, but further details may be obtained 
from Miss Patty W. Washington, Assistant Secretary, 40 Independence Avenue, S.W.., 
Washington, D.C. 

The sessions of the American Political Science Association, to be held in Atlanta 
the last week in December, include an address ‘Democracy and Adult Political Edu- 
cation,” by Assistant Secretary of the Interior, Charles West. On December 29, mem- 
bers will leave Atlanta for an inspection of TVA operations, and a joint session with 
the American Historical Association in Chattanooga on December 30. The preliminary 
program is not yet available, but further information may be obtained from Clyde 
L. King, Secretary, University of Pennsylvania. 

The American Sociological Society will hold its meeting in New York City, De- 
cember 27-30, with headquarters at Hotel Commodore. Section programs are devoted 
to human ecology, social statistics, rural sociology, criminology, the community, social 
biology, the family, social psychology, social theory, educational sociology, and social 
work. For further details, write Herbert Blumer, Secretary, Social Science Research 
Building, University of Chicago. 

The American Economic Association, with headquarters at Hotel New Yorker, 
will include sessions on free versus controlled competition, banking problems, prices, 
economic planning, and economic history. One session will be devoted to “America’s 
Capacity to Produce and to Consume,” with the following speakers: E. C. Nourse, 
Brookings Institution; Walter Rautenstrauch, Columbia University ; Walter M. Polakov, 
WPA; Raymond T. Bye, University of Pennsylvania. For further details, write F. S. 
Deibler, Secretary, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 


GROWING PAINS 


The last appropriation bill for the District of Columbia public schools had a rider 
slipped into it, as follows: ‘No part of any appropriation for the public schools shall 
be available for the payment of the salary of any person teaching or advocating com- 
munism.” According to Associated Press dispatches of October 17 in the New York Sun 
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and of October 30 in the New York World Telegram, the Corporation Counsel, in a 
request for an opinion, ruled that the rider prohibited advocacy of communism but did 
not prevent explanations and factual discussion. The District Board of Education, by 
a vote of six to two, approved this ruling. American Legion officials are reported in 
vigorous Opposition. Major General Amos A. Fries, retired, formerly of the chemical 
warfare branch of the service, and a critic of school practices in the past, announced in 
behalf of the District Public Education Association that an injunction would be sought 
against the Board's action, and that the Comptroller General would be urged to with- 
hold salaries of teachers. Meanwhile Representative Blanton, Texas, a member of the 
House Appropriations Committee, is reported to have disagreed with the ruling, while 
Representative Cannon, Missouri, Chairman of the House Sub-committee on District 
Appropriations, approved it. Superintendent of Schools Ballou, in a letter of October 30, 
defended a factual presentation of communism, contending that only by information 
about political, economic, and social problems can the schools challenge and combat 
the “insidious propaganda now menacing democracy.” 

In the struggle to give youth information and some understanding about con- 
temporary affairs and to preserve freedom of teaching, the Washington episode reveals 
the same familiar patterns uncovered frequently in other cities. It would be both 
interesting and illuminating to have the two members of the Board and the individuals 
and groups opposing the ruling of the Corporation Counsel explain how it would be 
possible to teach modern European history, contemporary politics and institutions, 
or even to have youth become well informed on the contemporary world scene, without 
some knowledge of communism. 

Edward A. Filene, the well-known Boston merchant, speaking on ‘The Contribu- 
tion of the Secondary School Toward Better Business and Industrial Conditions,”’ at 
the 71st Convocation of the University of the State of New York, is reported in the 
New York Times, October 18, to have said the time has come “when we must even 
have the facts about the Constitution of the United States. If it was not handed down 
from a holy mountain as the only perfect and unchangeable formula of government, I 
believe we should let our youngsters find it out. . . . Let them find out that the Constitu- 
tion itself contains definite provisions for the making, if necessary, of an improved 
Constitution. If they find that they can produce a better document, by all means let 
them try; for there is no eternal law, which man has been able to discover, which keeps 
them from trying to-do as much for their generation as the fathers did for theirs.” 

In contrast with this liberal point of view, a number of speakers of the recent 
New York State Convention of the D.A.R. reiterated the need for teaching the Consti- 
tution and the necessity of loyalty oaths for teachers, according to press reports. Mrs. 
William A. Becker, the President General, asserted, ‘If anyone teaching in American 
schools cannot pledge his allegiance to the principles of this nation, then he should not 
be instructing in our schools.”” One speaker was particularly concerned over the number 
of professors from other countries offering instruction in our colleges and universities, 
but seemed to believe that the situation was not alarming if they were required to 
take loyalty oaths. 

High School, October 12, reports that Clarence Darrow is quoted in Teacher 
Oaths of Loyalty, a pamphlet by Henry S. Linville, former chairman of the American 
Federation of Teachers Academic Freedom Committee, as saying, “States should be 
required to take oaths of loyalty to the teachers.” William McAndrew, speaking at the 
meeting of the Middlesex County, Mass., Teachers Association, is reported by the 
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Associated Press dispatch printed in the New York Sun, October 18, to have said: 

“I am for a compulsory oath, an oath to require every teacher every day to swear at 
the societies that brought about this oath. The President of the Uniteed States has to 
take such an oath, and so do other public officials, but their duty is to enforce the law, 
while a teacher's business is to teach the truth.” 

On October 1, the day the oath statute became effective in Massachusetts, one 
enterprising Director of Social Studies issued a memorandum to his teachers. In it he 
included the text of the law and excerpts from the Constitutions of Massachusetts and 
the United States in order that the teachers might know their rights and obligations 
under the new statutes. Article VII, Part the First, of the Constitution of Massachu- 
setts, included in the memorandum, is reproduced here. 


“Government is instiuted for the common good; for the protection, safety, prosperity, and 
happiness of the people; and not for the profit, honor, or private interest of any one man, family, 
or class of men: Therefore the people alone have an uncontestable, unalienable, and indefensible 
right to institute government; and to reform, alter, or totally change the same, when their pro 
tection, safety, prosperity, and happiness require it.” 


Freedom of speech, along with a series of other rights, is guaranteed in Article 
XLVIII, Articles of Amendment. The opinion of the Director is that ‘Traditional 
academic freedom appears to be amply protected, . . .” 

These columns in a recent issue (XX VI, October, 1935, 410-411) included a brief 
description of the legislative scene when the loyalty oath bill was enacted into law in 
Massachusetts, and the situation in other states. During the month several members of 
the staff of Harvard University expressed opposition to taking the oath, according 
to the New York Times. The press carried an account of an argument on a public 
platform when a politician challenged the expression of the views of a professor. 
President Conant, in a letter to members of the faculty while reiterating his view that 
the law “is an unnecessary and unwise piece of legislation,” asked them to take the 
oath, holding that it was mandatory and that it would be ‘‘very unfortunate for Harvard 
University to become involved in a technical controversy in regard to the mode of 
enforcing this law.”’ 

The Baltimore Sun, the New York Herald-Tribune (reprinted in School and 
Society, October 12), and other newspapers carried editorials, growing out of the 
Harvard incident, which in general are vigorous in opposition to oath laws. The Sun 
uses the label “idiotic statute.” The Herald-Tribune (October 4, 1935), calling such 


laws a ‘‘particular brand of idiocy,’’ says: 


Nobody who is seriously setting out to undermine the Constitution, sow the seeds of sedition 
among the young and promote the ‘'violent overthrow of the government” (as the sedition bills 
usually put it) could possibly be deterred by a legal requirement to scribble his name at the 
bottom of a form of words. But the belief in the magic of words is too deeply implanted in the 
human system for it easily to be eradicated. The crossroads legislators and patriotic societies that 
have been so industriously defending the Constitution with these teachers’ bills are responding 
to the ancient impulse to go out and get a charm which will purify the wicked, confound the 
devil and thus simply solve all problems which might otherwise be too difficult. It is far easier 
to defend the Constitution by finding some good, effective abracadabra that can be repeated for 
the exorcism of all anti-constitutional demons from an errant flesh than by understanding and 
steadfastly maintaining (as Dr. Mather does) the fundamental concepts of rights and duties upon 


which our constitutional system rests 


Words have always been strange and mysterious things of awesome power; doubtless they 
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always will be, and the verbalists will continue to elaborate their oath bills and their regimentation 
of speech and thought, unconscious that in so doing they are often paving the way to the destruc- 
tion of the very principles of individual freedom and responsibility which they so much venerate. 


DANGER SIGNALS 


In the New York Herald-Tribune, October 20, Dr. John L. Tildsley, District Super- 
intendent of Schools in charge of high schools in New York City, is quoted as branding 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” officially the national anthem according to an act of 
Congress in 1935, as “too militaristic’ to be sung by high-school students. He is 
reported to have said further: “I am not a pacifist. I believe in peace, though I sometimes 
think it is necessary to fight. But ‘bombs bursting in air’ is not the kind of patriotism 
we want in our pupils. That is my opinion as an educator and not as an official.” In a 
rejoinder, Mrs. Stanley Lyman Otis, State Regent of the D.A.R. in New York, is 
quoted: “I think you have to consider when it was written. You can skip that verse 
if you wish. After all, an individual has very little to say about it. It is the national 
anthem, and it was so decreed by Congress. It can only be changed by Congress. I think 
we should stand by ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’ and our Constitution.” 

A few days later, a colleague of Dr. Tildsley and a principal of a high school 
advised the American Legion to ‘capture’ control of the United Parents Association, 
which has recently become more critical of school practices. According to the New York 
World-Telegram, October 22, he is reported to have said: ‘The children come to us 
now conditioned, as we say in psychology. They are taught not by the church, home, or 
school but by a fourth agency. They come to us already saturated with those doctrines.” 
After attacking the National Students’ League and the League for Industrial Democracy, 
he is reported to have said: “I am not saying they are wrong—under the law. But they 
are getting funds from a source I cannot grapple with. I have no evidence, but we all 
know, yes, from Moscow.” 

We wonder whether someone will demand proof from the gentleman. Such state- 
ments as this have been going the rounds in New York City for months. Are they merely 
straws in the preliminary winds of fascism, with the resultant abrogation of civil rights ? 
In order to keep the picture from becoming too distorted, it is necessary to remember 
that youth has probably borne more than its share of grief and disillusionment during 
the depression, According to the New York Times, October 20, Frederick I. Daniels, 
S.E.R.A. Administrator for New York State, said 800,000 children in 550,000 families 
are dependent on relief in the State, and that only 50 per cent of those applying received 
relief during August. Large numbers of children in New York City were reported in 
the press last school year as absent from school because they had no suitable clothing 
to wear, while the teachers of the city have given funds liberally for several years prior 
to more adequate relief to provide a warm meal for children at noon. Under such 
circumstances, it is hardly surprising that some youth, disillusioned and distraught, join 
groups that promise something different, albeit they are influenced by agitation directed 
by persons outside the schools. 

Meanwhile, on the larger issue, Benjamin Stolberg closed a brilliant review of 
Sinclair Lewis, It Can't Happen Here (Doubleday, Doran and Co.), in New York 
Herald-Tribune Books, October 20, in the following phrases: ‘“We are not a country, 
but a continent of regions. We are not driven by a passionate totalitarianism, but get 
stalled in the mire of a blundering pragmatism. As yet we have no effective revolutionary 
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movement, against which European fascism is a crazed reaction. And we have no past 
of medieval barbarism, toward which fascism is a psychopathic reversion. The only past 
we have are the two American revolutions, the Revolutionary and the Civil wars, whose 
conceptions of political democracy and middle-class economy have been plowed under 
a thousand times and have stubbornly affected the American mind. Even should 
European fascism come to this country, it could not murder political democracy. It would 
have to buy, betray, and prostitute it. In an embryonic way, the career of Huey Long 
indicated how it might conceivably be done. But that still would not be fascism. 
It would be the tradition of the Common Man gone rotten.” 


ANALYSIS OF TEXTBOOKS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


In ‘‘An Analysis of American History Texts in the Eighth Grade and an Evaluation 
of Content or Materials of Current Eighth Grade History Texts According to the 
Objectives Set Up by the American Historical Association” (Logan, Utah, State Agricul 
tural College, 1932. Unpublished Master's Thesis), H. Parley Kilburn presents an 
analysis of nineteen textbooks, of which at least six are generally used at the senior 
high school level, published from 1897 to 1931. Using the indices, he tabulated persons 
found in eleven books, and classified them in eleven groups. For comparative purposes 
the subject matter was analyzed in terms of eleven periods, a further topical analysis 
included twenty-one categories, with an evaluation in terms of C. A. Beard’s A Charte) 
for the Social Sciences in the Schools, Part I, Report of the Commission on the Social 
Studies (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1932). 

The tabulation of persons revealed: (1) in the books published in 1897-1899 many 
personages, ‘some 112 per 100 pages,” are merely mentioned, while 57.8 per cent of 
the 507 personages—the average number—are mentioned only once; (2) the averag 
number of persons mentioned per 100 pages of text has decreased from 112 in books 
published in 1897-1899, to 56 in 1911-1926, and to 52 in 1928-1931, despite the in- 
crease in the size of books from an average of 458 pages in those published in 1897-1899 
to 688 pages in 1928-1931; (3) the persons highest in rank in the order of frequency of 
mention are Thomas Jefferson, George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Andrew Jackson, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Henry Clay, Alexander Hamilton, John C. Calhoun, John Adams, 
Benjamin Franklin, and U. S. Grant; (4) in a similar list for books published in 
1928-1931, changes from the above list include Woodrow Wilson in third place, 
Lincoln in fifth place; (5) while every book included from 300 to 500 personages, only 
64 were common to all texts; (6) more than 50 per cent of the total are military leaders 
or statesmen, and only 4.5 per cent are scientists, historians, and educators 

The analysis by periods reveals: (1) 54 per cent of the total space is devoted to the 
period to 1812 in books published in 1897-1899, while current texts give only 35 per 
cent to this period, with a marked decrease in space allotted to wars and to discovery 
and colonial development; (2) fuller treatments of the period from 1783 to 1861 and 
of the later development of the nation are found in current books; (3) in the six books 
published in 1928-1931, slavery receives more than double the amount of space given 
to inventions and patents, manufacturing and business, trade and commerce, and ap 
proximately three or four times the space devoted to canals and roads, labor, newspapers 
and literature, railroads, debts and taxation, and tariffs and trade restraints. Deriving 


ten ‘‘goals’’ from the Charter, the author finds only seventeen pages on the average in 
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current texts devoted to one goal, ten pages to three other goals, three pages to another, 
and one page or less to the remaining four goals. 

What a challenge these results, and similar findings from other investigations, 
should be to authors and publishers of textbooks! Unless they meet the challenge with 
all the present fermentation in social-studies programs and the demand for materials 
from the past which will contribute in a more vital manner toward the understanding 
of the present, the place of history is uncertain and may even be jeopardized in many 
social-studies programs. 


STRAIGHT THINKING ON HISTORY TEACHING 


The purposes claimed for the teaching of history and the pitfalls and distortions 


of history, both in the past and in the present, to meet stated purposes are reviewed 


and analyzed by Robert Livingston Schuyler in “Can History Educate?’ Columbia Uni- 


versity Quarterly, XXVII (June, 1935). The conceptions of history as preacher, prophet, 
patriotism, as an explanation of the present, are each examined in turn and weighed in 
the balance. All “attempt to derive from the study of the past the educational values 
that are sought-for results in a treatment of the past that is repugnant to that spirit 
of free inquiry which is the essence of the scientific method. . . .”” Development of a 


history program on the basis of the selection and organization of materials with omis- 
sions and misinte rpretations, to fit some assumption, is contrary to this method. ‘Such 


buccaneering raids’ upon history are deplored, even when used for ethical and socially 

desirable ends. “It is easy to give the impression that the past explains the present by 

selecting from past events only those which appear to do so.” But this present-minded- 

ness the great distortion of the past .. . the great enemy of histori al-mindedness”’ 
La +} 


is very old, even though it has « aptivated progressive education and educators. A fallacy 
is apparent in the teleological conception of history. 


Historical-mindedness, on the contrary, is the application of the scientific spirit to 
the past; it means ‘‘disinterested curiosity about the past,” with its satisfaction by the 
use and study of the best available means and methods to find the truth. This involves 
freeing the mind from opinions and classifications that are commonplace, cures natural 
credulity, and makes for tolerance. ‘How the historically-minded student learns about 
the past is of greater educational value than what he learns about it.’ And a beginning 
can be made in the schools if the teachers are competently educated, possessed of 
historical-mindedness, and have suitable materials. 

This important article will be read with profit by history teachers as well as by 
some curr! 1 directors and teachers who in the opinion of other teachers at times 
come close to traducing history. The author, in effect, seems to say: Beware of sirens; 
beware of programs in which thinking seems stalled on slogans as the end of the road; 
back to your classrooms and do the job you profess to be doing! 


New Courses OF STUDY 


Social-studies teachers of Allegany County, Maryland, under the direction of 
James E. Spitznas, State High School Supervisor, have developed a new course of study 
for senior high schools. The point of view ts reflected in a statement in the foreword: 
"This particular selection and arrangement of history content is the outgrowth of a 


conviction on the part of these teachers that the work of the classroom may be so directed 
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as to result in an understanding of certain significant general truths, patterns, and social 
trends. Pertinent factual material is treated as a necessary means to this end.” 


Units Grade X 
I Primitive Man, the Orient, and Classical Civilization Enlighten the World. 
II The Foundations for the Modern Age Are Laid in the Middle Ages. 


Ill Modern Peoples Establish Nation States. 

IV The Struggle for Human Rights. 

V Science Transforms Modern Living and Thinking. 

VI National and Industrial Competition Lead to World Conflict. 


Grade XI 
I The New Age Discovers America. 
II Founding the Colonies. 
III The Struggle for the Continent. 
IV Moving Toward National Unity. 


V The Recurring Frontier. 
VI Changing America Since the Civil War. 
Grade XII 
I Gaining Control of the Machinery of Government. 
II Making Public Opinion Effective. 
Ill Government by Political Parties. 
IV The Industrialization of the Nation. 
V The Search for a Fair Measurement of Value. 
VI Developing a Policy for our International Relationships. 


SOCIAL-STUDIES PROGRAM 

The Report of the Superintendent of Schools of the City of Wilmington, Delaware, 
1933-1935, contains, in an appendix (pp. 101-116), a tabular view of the social-studies 
program, grades I-XII, now being evolved in that city. It is based on “centers of 
interest,”” concepts to be developed, aspects of centers of interest to be emphasized, and 
a suggested time schedule. The program includes home and community life for the first 
two grades; combinations of geography and history in grades III through V ; European 
background and life and work of European and Asiatic peoples in grade VI; Southern 
lands and expansion of Europe in the new world and beginnings of American culture 
in grade VII; American culture in grade VIII; community and national living, with an 
alternate schedule of early European history, in grade IX; modern European history, 
United States history, and social and economic problems of democracy in grades X, XI, 
and XII, respectively. Under “‘center of interest’ for grade XI-A are listed “the indus- 
trial and agricultural development of the United States’; ‘the growth of the United 
States as a world power’’; ‘‘the increasing complexity of foreign affairs.’ Under “‘con- 
cepts to be developed” for the same grade are found “‘control of nature through techno- 
logical progress” ; “interdependence of people in world affairs.” These phrases are re- 
stated under “aspects of centers of interest to be emphasized.” The time schedule is 
eighteen wecks. Another appendix develops in detail materials for grade IX-B. 

Keeping in mind that this document is intended for public consumption and may 
be necessarily somewhat abbreviated, intellectually-sophisticated teachers of the social 
studies may raise pertinent questions. Is the concept “centers of interest’’ sufficiently 
explicit to be usable for guidance in the selection and organization of curriculum 
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materials? Are such terms as culture, adjustment, control of resources, technological 
progress, interdependence of people in world affairs, sufficiently definite in meanings 
generally agreed upon by scholars to warrant their use? Are they too all-inconclusive in 
terms of materials to be covered by pupils at different grade levels? 


REVISION OF SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY TEXTBOOKS 


The Norden associations—Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway, Sweden—pur- 
suant to a recommendation of a committee of delegates which met in Stockholm in 
1933 have appointed experts in each country to examine the textbooks and to submit 
them to the judgment of the experts from the other countries. The committee also 
adopted criteria for the preparation of textbooks, as follows: ‘. . . (1) Information 
concerning the history of other countries should be exact and should correspond to the 
latest results of historical research. (2) The same events should be presented in all 
the countries in the same way and the same terminology should be used for the same 
objects. In cases where this is impossible, the other country’s point of view should 
be objectively and frankly mentioned in the text. (3) All matters controverted by one 
country should be treated in an entirely objective manner in the textbooks of the other 
countries. (4) With regard to the choice of events to be treated in school, the point 
of view of good relations with the neighbouring country should be taken into consider- 
ation. (Essential historical facts should however not be suppressed under the pretext 
that they are disagreeable to other countries.) (5) No double standard of ethics. (6) 
The presentation should be permeated with good will and respect for neighbouring 
countries. Sweeping statements and superflous remarks inflicting pain should be 
avoided. (7) More complete information concerning the history of neighbouring coun- 
tries.” —Cod peration intellectuelle, No. 42, in Bulletin of the International Bureau of 
Education (Geneva), IX (2nd Quarter, 1935), 79. 


MATERIALS FOR ECONOMICS TEACHERS 


A committee working under the chairmanship of Jessica B. Peixotts has compiled 
a series of detailed quantity and cost budgets entitled ‘Cost of Living Studies.” Using 
price levels of San Francisco, November, 1934, the committee presents specific figures 
for families of executives, clerks, wage-earners, and dependent families with children, 
in 57 mimeographed pages. Apply: Heller Committee for Research in Social Economics. 
Price, 30c. 

One of the most baffling problems encountered by social-studies teachers is to 
displace the system of verbalisms and dialectics that encumbers instruction in economics 
with vital content within the experience and range of interest of pupils. One approach 
is found in Reign S. Hadsell, Developing Intelligent Consumers: Projects in Consumer 
Economics, a sixteen-page mimeographed pamphlet which includes twenty-nine projetcs 
ranging from an investigation of local business and buying practices through the 
attempts to develop objective standards for grading and labelling products to attempt 
on the part of government to protect the consumer. Probably the most valuable part 
of the pamphlet for busy teachers is a six-page bibliography and finding list. Apply: 
Reign S. Hadsell, Hiram High School, Hiram, Ohio. Price 15c. 

Teachers of economics and allied subjects will also read with profit a series of 
four articles by Roy G. Price entitled ““A Course in Consumer Economics,”’ in the No- 
vember and December, 1934, and the February and March, 1935, numbers of Business 
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Education World (XV, 201-203, 293-296; XVI, 463-464, 584-585). Following an 
introductory statement, the author presents six units dealing with the economic and 
social significance of consumption, the economic status of the consumer beset by frauds 
and misrepresentation, marketing and buying of goods, buying services, and the pro- 
tection and organization of consumers. Each unit includes a brief guidance outline 
and a useful list of titles for further reading. 


COURSES IN CONSUMPTION 


In the September number of School Review (XLIII, 497-507), Henry Harap, in 
a ‘Survey of Twenty-Eight Courses in Consumption,” presents a tabular view of fifty- 
six topics, grouped into five major categories, with frequency of mention and sources, 
such as college and secondary-school courses and textbooks and study outlines, in which 


the topics are included. College courses with three exceptions are offered by home 
economics departments, while secondary-school courses are offered by departments of 
social science, commercial education, and home economics, in the order mentioned. 
Although differences between college and secondary-school courses in terms of frequency 
of mention of topics are apparent, those found most often at both levels include: gov- 
ernment aid to the consumer, clothing and price, thrift and saving in different relations 
to banking and investing, budgeting and household accounting, food, drugs and cos- 
metics, buying, standard of living, distribution of wealth and income, advertising and 
insurance, and consumers’ education. A bibliography of twenty-eight titles is appended. 


ERRATUM 
In ‘Our Amateurishness in Promoting International Goodwill, II,’’ by Maurice T. 
Price, in the November, 1935, number (XXVI), p. 453, under the “Desired Plan,” 
“Economics” and ‘Political Science’’ should be placed in the first and second columns 
respectively, instead of in the third and fourth columns as originally printed. 





Book Reviews and Book Notes 


Freedom of the Press. By George Seldes. New York and Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 

Co., 1935 Pp. xv, 380. $2.75. 

Students familiar with the tendencies in the making of curricula for the schools 
are well aware of the increasing emphasis laid on current events, especially in connection 
with the social studies. This emphasis, springing largely from a growing interest of 
teachers in public affairs, is worthy of all commendation, and yet it is not without its 
perils. Materials for current events are gathered hurriedly from newspapers and maga- 
zines, often' with little thought about the nature and color of the sources. No Who's 
Who of editors and writers provides indisputable clues as to their respective angles of 
vision. To be sure, a verbatim report of a public address by Mussolini in the New York 
Times can usually be taken as authenic, but what about the news dispatches from Rome 
signed by Arnaldo Cortesi? And in view of recent revelations of propaganda in news 
and editorial columns, such as those made by the Federal Trade Commission, it is nec- 
essary constantly to be on guard against twists given to “news” and “information’’ by 
even the best of American journals. 

For these and other reasons teachers need education in the ways and means of 
manufacturing news. Mr. Seldes has provided them with a handbook. This is not say- 
ing that he is infallible or that his pages are as exact as a multiplication table, but no 
one can read his work without acquiring an insight into the difficulties involved in 
getting the facts about current situations. Mr. Seldes speaks as a newspaper reporter 
of wide experience, and usually cites chapter and verse in support of each contention. 
In the course of his journalistic career he visited the important countries of Europe 
and interviewed prominent personalities. He was long connected with the Chicago 
Tribune Foreign News Service and had the honor of being driven out of Italy by Mus- 
solini for telling truths not proclaimed in the dictator's own official “releases.” 

After furnishing a prefatory note on some personal experiences in the course of 
his education in journalism, Mr. Seldes treats his subject under three heads: (1) cor- 
rupting influences (advertising, patent medicine, utilities, oil, big business, propaganda, 
and headlines) ; (2) sources and forces (American Press Association, the New York 
Times, Hearst, American news in Paris, and the poisoned springs of world news) ; 
and (3) the struggle for a free press (efforts of individuals and the best newspapers 
to furnish straight news to their readers, without fear or favor). 

The several parts of the volume consist mainly of concrete cases and illustrations 
based upon materials which are drawn from the author’s own experiences and from 
documentary evidences. 

It may be, as a few critics have alleged, that Mr. Seldes sometimes attributes 
wrong motives to editors and publishers found guilty of sins of omission and commis- 
sion. Perhaps he has not made enough allowance for the haste and confusion in which 
news is gathered, written up, and headlined. Nevertheless, if two-thirds of the volume 
be discounted from one to one hundred per cent, the authenic remainder is enough to 
teach the careful reader the tricks of the newspaper trade, or “profession” as some prefer 
to call it, and the tricks of the propagandists, whether of governments or private inter- 
ests. 

A single example must suffice to illustrate the lesson of the volume. In Septem- 
ber, 1917, Senator Robert La Follette, Sr., made an address in St. Paul in which he 
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said clearly and distinctly that we had suffered grievances at the hands of Germany. By 
the Associated Press and great newspapers, such as the Chicago Tribune and Washing- 
ton Post, Senator La Follette was quoted as saying: “We had no grievances.”” Against 
this brutal perversion of the truth the Senator made an indignant protest. Eight months 
later the Associated Press admitted the error and made an apology to the Senator. How 
many newspaper readers ever heard of the retraction and apology? And could any 
retraction or apology ever repair the damage? (Pp. 270-273). 

One other item (among hundreds) deserves mention. That is the headline. Thou- 
sands of readers doubtless never go beyond the headlines and the opening paragraphs of 
newspaper columns. Now the headline is not written as a rule by the reporter, but by 
a busy man in the office in search of sensation. The headline purports to be a swift 
summary, and like most swift summaries it is likely to misrepresent rather than general- 
ize the facts. Any teacher can test this statement by comparing the headlines of any 
paper with the news stories beneath. Indeed, it is difficult to imagine any “unit’’ or 
“project” of study more educative than a day-to-day comparison of headlines and the 
news reports covered by them. 

This book by Mr. Seldes will help any literate person pass rather quickly from 
adolescence to maturity. The more mature citizens we have the better for the Republic. 


CHARLES A. BEARD 
New Milford, Conn. 


The History of Western Civilization. By Harry Elmer Barnes with the collaboration 
of Henry David. New York: Harcourt Brace & Co., 1935. 2 vols. Pp. xxiv, 
991; xxiv, 1170. $3.75 each volume. 

There will always be those who will say, even after reading these two volumes, 
that the writing by one man of a good synthetic history of the western world from 
anthropological times to the present is an impossibility. Whatever one’s sentiment on 
that score may be, homage must be paid Mr. Barnes and his assistant for their courage 
in endeavoring to recount in comparatively brief compass the story of Man’s activity in 
the West. May not the final goal of history perhaps be the perfect accomplishment of 
such a task? That this work is perfect the authors would be the first to deny, but it is 
assuredly the best work of its kind that has ever come from the pen of man. Beside 
it H. G. Wells’ Outline of History gives the impression of being witty romance and 
Lynn Thorndike’s Short History of Civilization of being arid. 

Mr. Barnes’ approach to his task was conditioned by his concept of “new history,” 
by which he simply means “‘all’’ history and not merely the political aspects of the 
past. And it is significant in this regard that the work is dedicated to James T. Shot- 
well, ‘Pioneer in Social History in the United States,’’ from whom Mr. Barnes caught 
part of his enthusiasm for the economic, social, and intellectual history of man—his 
other inspirers in this regard having been especially, he states, James Harvey Robinson, 
and Franklin Henry Giddings. It is undoubtedly not unfair to say that he builds up 
the economic foundation of society as the basis on which to reconstruct his model of 
the past. This does not mean that he gives a narrow ‘Marxist’’ interpretation of his- 
tory; not at all. It means that he simply believes that economic life is fundamental and 
that although it has been influenced by politics, social set-up, and intellectual or reli- 
gious concepts, it is the part of the past that makes the best guide for showing the way 
through myriads of details and unintelligible minutiae. In the light of economic his- 
tory, social, intellectual, and political, changes are made to take significant shape, to 
fit into their place in the development of man. 
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Whether or not the sum total of the story as told by the author is correct or 
whether or not his details are impeccable, it cannot be our task to investigate in this 
place except in a very general way. His general picture of the past is one that would 
receive this reviewer's commendation in most respects. His details have been checked 
over by leading American scholars (the list cited in the preface sounds like a who's 
who of learned America!) in their respective fields. While they cannot be considered 
infallible, their co6peration indicates that the author safeguarded himself by this device 
from errors that might be too glaring. It would seem that frequently he failed to incor- 
porate in the text material suggested to him by these helpful friends, but simply men- 
tioned it in footnotes. Mr. Barnes has, for the most part, relied upon the best secondary 
literature available and his references are useful and refreshing. He does not, as many 
would expect, ride his hobbies to death. He is moderate in his treatment of religious 
topics and retains his balance in discussing the background of the World War. 

The style of the book is at times excellent, but is seriously impaired in places by 
too long and too many quotations. Although the author tries to rationalize this practice 
in the preface, one feels that he himself sensed a flaw and wished to explain it away. 
He resorts time and time again to the words of secondary writers who tell the story 
much less vividly than would he and make the reader wish publishers had refused 
him permission to make any quotations. Finally, he has a weakness for allowing him- 
self to be dragged off on some controversial point that detracts sadly from the sense 
of continuity and development upon which the success of a book like this depends. 

These faults of style may injure the book as a text for use in college orientation 
courses, at which, incidentally, it is obviously aimed. A book must be teachable to have 
a lasting success and whether or not this one is, experience alone can tell. For the gen- 
eral reader, however, for the person of culture, for the college instructor and high 
school teacher, Mr. Barnes’ book is one that should be read immediately. And it is 
one which should be upon reference shelves within easy reach. 


SHEPARD B. CLOUGH 
Columbia University 


On Economic Planning. Papers delivered at the Regional Study Conferences of the 
International Industrial Relations Institute, New York, November 23-27, 1934. 
Edited, with an introduction, by Mary Van Kleeck and Mary L. Fledderus. New 
York: Covici-Friede, 1935. Pp. 275. $3.00. 

The trouble with much of the talk of planning is that it forgets a maxim that 
comes out clearly in one of the contributions to this book, that power must precede 
plans. The plan itself, unless it is the outcome of organized determination, is sterile, 
even a little ridiculous. The papers reprinted in this volume are mostly by people who 
sense the maxim, either from the Russian experience or from association with efforts 
to acquire or to use power. But they do not wholly escape. We are given good plain 
figures on what the United States could produce, on the contrast between present 
wretchedness for the majority of the people and the wholesome furnishing we might 
have with rational use of a scientifically administered economic system. And the Com- 
munists among the group plead for the grasp of authority by the majority that would 
give the possibility of technical administration. But men who are using in our existing 
government of highly imperfect democracy what is called power are either wistfully 
hopeful of success, angrily aware of the contradictions of their ‘‘plans,” or patiently 
awaiting some natural fitting together of the innumerable planlets made by increasingly 
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interdependent organizations. Towards the end the dent made by the Technocrats in 
all American thinking on the ae ger comes into view. The job becomes not merely 
one of revolution in our source of authority, but revolution that preserves the services 
but changes the allegiance of technicians. On that as a program all these workers for 
economic health find agreement. 

The book has already been used for college teaching. It has more consistency than 
its composite character w ould lead one to expect, and it is candid, informing, and full 
of ideas compactly expressed. The chapter on Russia is unique as a treatment of the 
incredible growth of Russian industry that is not a deadening recital of poods and per 
cents. 

GEORGE SINCLAIR MITCHELL 

Washington, D.C. 


The Constitution in School and C oa e. By H. Arnold Bennett. New York and Lon- 
don: oy Pp. Dulas Sons, 19 Pr, 315. $3.50. 

After the World War, under the influence of post-war jitters including the alleged 
fear of communism, a steady stream of laws requiring instruction on the Constitution, 
almost identical in phraseology in many instances, were placed in the statute-books of 
most states, under the pressure of patriotic societies, lawyers, and other allied groups. 
A little later some of the same groups were active in sponsoring legislation requiring 
teachers to take oaths of loyalty. In the present confusion of issues in age ms nt and 
especially in the newspapers in which headline writers, and some public speakers and 
political propagandists, are revealed as somewhat hazy on exact details of the Consti 
tution, that document as the organic law of the land is in danger of being waved once 
again as a “bloody shirt” in the political arena. In the volume under review the author 
traces some of these developments from 1796 to the present time, with a long chapter 
of more than fifty pages on ‘The Attempt to Legislate the Constitution into the Cur- 
riculum.”” After an extensive analysis of statutes, books, and courses of study, he con- 
cludes that, with the exception of isolated instances, the general result anti icipated | 14S 
not been achieved ; that educators believe that the materials of instruction should be de- 
termined not by legislatures but by teachers and school experts ; that the education of the 
teacher, not the legislative route, is the proper approach to the development of a better 
understanding of the Constitution. 

An analysis of courses of study, textbooks, and workbooks reveals that many of 
them are not abreast of current scholarship, and perpetuate old interpretations long 
since disproved. An examination of the essays in the National Oratorical Contest reveals 
that it is “a most effective agency, not for indicating the path of intelligent progress, 
but rather for preventing any « deviation from the well-beaten trail” (p. 178). After 
the presentation of the largely negative findings of his analysis, the author sets forth 
1 theory and technique which would involve the actual analysis of articles and clauses 
of the Constitution in the light of both contemporary knowledge and historical setting 
rather than merely superficial study as a perfect document couched in words of emo- 
tional relevance. His contention, with which the forces and pressure groups that 
sponsored legislation will hardly be in agreement, is 

. that the Constitution should consciously be taught as an institution in process of growth 
or development. The student should learn how the various provisions of the original document 
have expanded through custom, statute, ordinance, judicial decision, and formal amendment. Nor 
is his instruction to stop here. He is also to consider by which of these methods further develop- 
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ment may now be in order. There should result a greater measure of popular legal-mindedness, 
thereby preparing the way for more progressive, and yet more rational, political change (pp. 23-24). 


The volume is heavily documented ; in many instances the titles in the footnotes, 
the most substantial written on the subject, are used effectively in contrasts drawn from 
materials for use in the schools in the body of the pages. There are appendices con- 
taining lists of textbooks and courses of study, excerpts from courses of study and 
tests, and the texts of state statutes. The book, however, is poorly organized; one has 
to wade through masses of materials, not always clearly focused and presented in a 
cautious manner, to get the essential facts. In part, of course, this limitation may have 
been due to the inept and diffuse materials on the Constitution for use in schools which 
the author used 

Teachers concerned in any way with instruction on the Constitution will find 
the volume useful; the author’s proposed technique for instruction is worthy of trial. 
His strictures concerning oratorical contests should put those who are unsophisticated 
in this area on their guard. Supplementing in part the work done by Bessie L. Pierce, 
and others, this volume may be regarded as a full-length study of the situation in 
terms of materials, procedures, and pressures, viewed largely from within the academic 
citadel. What is much needed, as the next step to throw the author’s findings into a 
broader perspective, is a series of intensive investigations of the motivations and inter- 
relations between pressure groups of all kinds and the more powerful and basic 
forces and institutions operating in modern society. 


W. G. KIMMEL 


Labor in Modern Industrial Soctety. By Norman J. Ware. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 

1935. Pp. 561. $3.48. 

Every now and then you hit a book from which you itch to teach. You are certain 
that students will argue about it themselves, with praise and hard language. To be that 
sort of book it must have facts woven into a trend. It has to use judgment and take 
sides. 

Norman Ware knows American labor history. He knows also industry's ideas. 
He has placed his study into a flowing historical spectrum, that gives you period by 
period the alignment in organization and ideas of the many groups that have made up 
the country’s economic network. Through it he has run his own argument: that labor's 
cue is steady accommodation to changing industry; that industry can be changed more 
rapidly than we usually think toward democratic control, and therefore that labor 
organization is a possible but slow passage to managed total wealth. He exhibits the 
programs of quicker change, traces their great names, their philosophical roots, their 
manifestations here and their uses, but almost bitterly rejects them. 

All labor texts are weak on Southern phases and on agricultural movements, 
and so is this one. But for the great industrial core of the country it gives the develop- 
ment of the present dilemma and the set of pressures within it ably, and courageously. 


GEORGE SINCLAIR MITCHELL 
Washington, D.C. 


Committee on Citizenship Training, Recommendations to the Board of Education. 
Cleveland, Ohio: Cleveland Board of Education, 1935. Pp. 85. mimeo. 
Authorized by a Board Resolution in January, 1934, a Committee of twenty-four 

persons—five college and university professors in the social sciences, four social-science 
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teachers in secondary schools, principals and extra-curricular workers of secondary 
schools, lawyers, and other representatives of community and religious and racial 
groups—has written a report on fields suggested by the Board: social-studies curricu- 
lum, extra-curricular activities, use of facilities of public offices and community organ- 
izations, continuation of citizenship ideals and interests after the completion of formal 
schooling. The report summarizes tersely the recommendations on each field; it also 
provides a general summary of thirty-four recommendations placed at the beginning 
of the document for the busy readers whose time is at a premium. 

The Committee recommends the continuation of the present social-studies pro- 
gram, confining its suggestions largely to certain changes in stress and emphasis. The 
only major change recommended is the substitution of a course in modern problems, 
“a culminating synthetic course,” for the twelfth grade in place of separate subjects, 
which, however, may be offered apparently: as electives. American history and civics 
is suggested as an eleventh-grade course. Social studies should be a required course 
in every one of the twelve grades. A social-studies director or supervisor is recom- 
mended for the secondary schools. Numerous suggestions for shifts in emphasis and 
in materials, presumably based on past experience, are made for different courses and 
units in courses. 

Data from enrollment by grades are cited to support the observation that “'Prob- 
ably little more than half of all those enrolled in the ninth grade will reach the twelfth 
grade’; another section of the report includes data from a survey in Cleveland in 
1930 which reveal that only 1.4 per cent of 30,000 persons employed in stores and 
offices were under eighteen years of age and that it is increasingly difficult for persons 
under twenty years of age to obtain positions as stenographers or bookkeepers. In the 
light of these data, one wonders whether the Committee has been realistic in its rec- 
ommendations with respect to the social-studies program. 

The entire report, while comprehensive and more forward-looking than most 
documents of this type, seems to be focused in terms of the inward perspective of the 
school looking outward upon the community, rather than in terms of a realistic con- 
sideration of the forces and pressure groups of the community that play upon the 
schools and interfere with sound instruction, and distort programs. The section on 
“the use of facilities of public offices and community organizations,” it is true, suggests 
many points of contact with the larger community, but not always in realistic terms of 
their influences of a negative type upon the schools. It is perhaps unfortunate that 
the Committee was also instructed, along with social-studies programs, to consider 
character, ethical, and moral education; extra-curricular activities; and the entire range 
of so-called citizenship training. These areas are the responsibility of the entire school 
situation; the social-studies teachers and programs, although they may be expected to 
furnish expert guidance in these areas in terms of socially desirable ends, can assume, 
under most favorable circumstances, only joint responsibility with all other depart- 
ments and subject fields for such results. Certainly they cannot be expected to assume 
sole responsibility for present failures and errors. At worst these related areas are 
examples of wish-fulfillment; at best their present status seems to be vague, indefinite, 
and grandiose plans that, like the proverbial horseman, are riding furiously in all 
directions at one and the same time, rather than plans anchored securely on firm 
foundations of ideas and expert knowledge in the social sciences and education in 
terms of what is now known about the characteristics of youth and of social organiza- 
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tion. One wishes that the Committee might have tackled these problems of related 
areas in a more vigorous and explicit manner. 

Despite these limitations, which are probably a part of the inevitable circum- 
stances faced by a Committee making a report for public perusal, this report may 
be read with profit by social-studies teachers and school administrators. If the citizens 
and teachers of Cleveland, for whom it is intended, follow its recommendations, the 
youth of Cleveland will be the beneficiaries of the work of the Committee, developing 
into more alert, socially-sensitive, and intellectually-discriminating young men and 
young women. 


W. G. KIMMEL 


The New Imperative. By Walter Lippman. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. 52. 
$1.25. 

In this little volume the author reprints an article, ‘The Permanent New Deal,” 
from the June number of the Yale Review and the Phi Beta Kappa Oration, from 
which the book derives its title, at Harvard University in June, 1935, together with 
an introduction. Changes growing out of the crisis, the author believes, will not follow 
European patterns or those of laissez faire or planned economy. In a brief review 
of the Hoover and Roosevelt administrations he traces trends in government with its 
assumption of the responsibilities for recovery, increased regulatory functions, and the 
operation of the national economy. All are regarded as more radical changes in con- 
ception of the rdle of government than the many specific reforms set in motion. In a 
discussion of the need for finding a way out of our present dilemma in the Oration, 
the author reveals his sympathy for the younger generation which is cheated because 
“we can offer skill rather than wisdom and specialized knowledge without philosophy.” 
Their fathers, he maintains, have professed themselves free traders believing in laissez 
faire while they have used tariff walls and corporate combinations to defeat the opera- 
tion of supply and demand through the control of production, wages, and prices, 
thereby turning up contradictions between dominant tradition and practice. Liberty in 
one area cannot be reconciled with automatism in another. Lacking vision and enter- 
prise in planning on the part of their elders, youth “‘are told to sit and wait, like Chi- 
nese coolies in a famine, until, for some mysterious reason, the warm blood of confi- 
dence rises once more in the veins of bank directors and corporations executives” (p. 

6). In some of the passages in this chapter, the author, probably influenced by the 
return to the scenes of his college days, seems to have recaptured some of the liberal- 
ism which more critical readers believed he had cast off during recent years. 


Business Education and the Consumer. Proceedings of the University of Chicago Con- 
ference on ig wirxaek Education, 1934. Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co. 

Pp. 116. 50c. 

The series of addresses in this booklet, although dealing in part with the phases 
of the recovery program which have passed into the realm of forgotten things, may 
be read with profit in retrospect as examples of the manipulations which are possible 
when business is given a relatively free hand even under government auspices. In ‘The 
Place of the Consumer in the New Industrial Set-Up,’ Paul H. Douglas traces the 
attempts within and without the code authorities to control prices, to prevent selling 
below cost with the uncertainties of the limits thereto, to limit hours of plant opera- 
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tion. He fears the creation of a system of capitalistic syndicalism. The consumer is 
left largely unprotected by government because business and industrial interests in 
Chicago and Illinois and other industrial states, he charges, have corrupted politics ‘'to 
obtain immunity from effective regulation, and they have systematically bought up the 
leaders of both parties” (p. 21). He proposes a base line for labor conditions below 
which standards could not fall, the prevention of monopolies and monopolistic price- 
fixing, the restoration of competition in output and prices in basic industries, public 
ownership in certain inherently monopolistic industries, non-restriction of output, the 
growth of consumers’ codperation and credit unions, and a Department of the Con- 
sumer to parallel those for commerce and labor. 

Hazel Kyrk describes the “Types of Information Available to the Consumer. 
Leverett S. Lyon presents the deficiencies in “Economic Organization from the Con- 
sumer's Point of View.” “The recovery program has embarrassed the consumer in 
many respects, but it has not ‘ruint’ him yet,” says W. H. Spencer in an analysis of 
“The Recovery Program and the Consumer.” James L. Palmer, in ‘The Extent to 
Which Business Educates the Consumer,” asserts that some concerns in almost all 
industries and many in a few industries are given to exaggeration and worse to the 
extent of defrauding or injuring consumers, and that the effect is to confuse or distort 
values rather than to orient consumers. Leonard V. Koos, in “Consumer Education in 
Secondary Schools,’’ presents analyses of textbooks and other materials in the social 
studies and allied fields to show the deficiencies in this area. “Consumer Education 
Through Social-Business Education,’ by H. G. Shields, traces possibilities in this area, 
while Henry Harap outlines “Practical Methods in Consumer Education in the Schools.” 
There is a useful bibliography. 


The Social Concept of Money: A Bibliography. By Ann Brewington and Verona B 

Knisely. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. viii, 107. 50c. 

Titles from published and unpublished materials ranging from arithmetic to 
home economics, from business education to thrift, from banking and finance to studies 
of income and expenditure are included in this useful bibliography, which brings 
together in a handy volume titles from such diverse sources as government publica- 
tions, unpublished dissertations, textbooks, courses of study, as well as the wide range 
of titles in the periodical literature and books on the different areas. Budget forms 
and charts, graphs, and cartoons involving the graphic presentation of facts are included. 
Many of the titles are briefly annotated in descriptive but not in critical terms. There 
is an index. 


Modern World History Since 1775: A Survey of the Origins and Devel pment of 
Contemporary Civilization. By Alexander Clarence Flick; revised by Witt Bow 
den. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1935. Pp. xi, 667. Trade edition, $5.00; 
text edition, $4.00. 

In this revision of a useful textbook, stress is placed on the description of ‘‘out 
standing changes of the past decade” such as the transformation of many basic insti 
tutions in such countries as Germany, the radical changes in social organization and 
structure in Russia, Turkey, and Italy, and changes in functions, influences, and out- 
look with respect to public opinions, international relations, and social problems in 
Great Britain, France, and the United States. Other parts, especially those dealing 
with the World War, have been brought up to date. Part X, ‘‘A Survey of Contempo- 
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rary Civilization,” includes chapters on political institutions, economic trends, social 
institutions, and the rdle of the new science. New titles have been added to the bibli- 
ographies throughout the book. It will be a handy volume for secondary-school teachers 
for their own use as well as for the assignment of special reading and reports for 
pupils. 


Social Studies: An Orientation Handbook for High-School Pupils. By William Mc- 

Andrew, Editor, and Fifteen Collaborators. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1935. 

Pp. viti, 465. $1.60. 

In this volume presumably intended for use in orientation units attached to social- 
studies programs by curriculum directors and school administrators, the collaborators, 
each in a separate chapter, provide introductory surveys and many-sided views of the 
secondary school, that recently amorphous institution which has grown rapidly, in 
terms of the onward rush of students, by accretion rather than through organized and 
cumulative planning. Students may read a range of topics from why we have high 
schools to American ideals, from the art of thinking to leisure and clubs, from the 
student as a person in all his relationships both in school and in the larger community 
to the physical basis of life, from a consideration of the need for realistic study of 
politics to the responsibilities of youth to the community. Julius Borass strives man- 
fully to make thinking real for students by the use of many illustrations, but his pres- 
entation is couched within a rather narrow frame of reference and in terms of a 
stereotyped educational psychology rather than as a pragmatic stress on thinking as 
adjustment based on experience. Bennett Champ Clark, discussing citizenship, mixes 
up considerable sound material and pertinent suggestions with liberal doses of hero 
worship, with some distortion of biographies through omissions, for modern sophis- 
ticated youth. Thurman B. Rice, M.D., handles the physical basis of life and sex rela- 
tions with candor and in good taste. The editor and publishers are to be congratulated 
on their courage in including this chapter, because all too frequently youth gropes 
blindly for answers to problems while the community seeks to prevent the dissemina- 
tion of authentic knowledge through a “conspiracy of silence.’ But the publishers 
are realists; an abridged edition is provided for those squeamish communities that 
wish to have modern youth continue to believe that the stork brings babies. 

Different chapters vary in comprehensiveness and degree of insight into the prob- 
lems treated, but most of them present fresh materials. Suggestions for further reading 
are provided along with the usual pedagogic apparatus found in textbooks. If the 
term “‘social studies’’ is reserved for a group of designated subjects in the curriculum 

the typical usage—then the major title of the book is misleading. At the same 
time, it provides an approach to that uncharted and nebulous area called “orientation,” 
which bears a somewhat tenuous connection to social-studies programs. And teachers 
searching for materials on this new step-child attached to their courses will find the 
book useful. 


The Illustrated World History. By Harry Elmer Barnes and Sir J. A. Hammerton. 

New York: W. H. Wise & Co., 1935. Pp. viii, 1144. $2.95. 

In an effort to present the high-lights of man’s past in an attractive and popular 
fashion, Harry Elmer Barnes and Sir J. A. Hammerton have collaborated in the prep- 
aration of this book. The authors are eminently fitted for such an undertaking, for Dr. 
Barnes has just completed his more detailed History of Western Civilization and Sit 
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J. A. Hammerton is editor of the codperative Universal History of the World in eight 
volumes. The united efforts of these two scholars has produced a survey of world his- 
tory of a character suitable for students in the early years of secondary schools and for 
the general reading public. The text is simple and to the point, unadorned by verbi- 
age and unobscured by scholarly controversy. The numerous illustrations are well 
chosen, but unfortunately are so small and so poorly reproduced that their utility and 
attractiveness have been greatly lessened. In spite of these faults, which probably 
could not have been avoided without greatly increasing the cost of the volume, the book 
should find a warm reception among high school teachers and students and among 
those who have not the time or inclination for sterner stuff. 
SHEPARD B. CLOUGH 
Columbia University 


Ancient and Medieval History: The Rise of Classical Culture and the Development 
of Medieval Civilization. By Ralph V. D. Magoffin and Frederic Duncalf. New 
York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1934. Pp. xviii, 860, xvi. $2.24. 


Organized in terms of seven parts and twenty-nine chapters, this textbook deals 
with pre-history and the beginnings of civilizations in the Near East and carries the 
story down to the seventeenth century. With becoming modesty the authors state as 
their purpose, to “‘tell a little about . . . history.” In reality this is almost an under- 
statement: this thick volume is packed with much material focused in terms of the 
sub-title, which should go far toward giving pupils an understanding of and an insight 
into essential features of the life and culture of different peoples. Here is no skeleton- 
ized summary of so-called “‘contributions,” but a serious attempt to recreate and recap- 
ture something of past civilizations in so far as this is possible within the limitations of 
even a large-sized textbook. The text is buttressed with excellent illustrations including 
photographs of groups reconstructed in museums both here and abroad, old prints 
and engravings, modern photographs of ancient monuments and excavations, and many 
other types. All seem selected with discrimination and insight to be truly illustrative, not 
merely decorative; the authors apparently abhor Hollywood versions of history. Rather 
unique charts are provided for each chapter, as are suggestions for further reading, 
many of them presumably intended for the teacher rather than pupils, and questions 
and topics for reports. Here, in short, is a substantial book, not cluttered up with 
pedagogical knicknacks now so prevalent, written by authors whose sense of historical 
values stands revealed throughout the volume. 


Problems of Our Times, Vol. Ill, International Issues. By Dudley S. Brainard and 
Leslie D. Zeleny. New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935. Pp. 
xvii, 224. $1.04. 

In eighteen chapters dealing with sixteen major problems, issues, and movements 
ranging from economic nationalism and internationalism through international debts 
and imperialism to the League of Nations, militarism and the peace movement, democ- 
racy, socialism, communism, and fascism, the authors provide a brief generalized treat- 
ment of some of the major aspects of each problem or movement. The book is appar- 
ently intended as an introductory manual, with suggestions for further reading. Because 
of the condensation of treatment, many omissions are noted. The influence of a rapid 
increase in population and the low wage levels and standard of living are not stressed 
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in the rise of modern Japan as a world power. Military and other types of dictatorships 
are not related realistically to armament manufacturers and the economic and financial 
organization of the nations in which they are obstensibly in control of affairs. In the 
chapter on the U.S.S.R. there is little indication of the enormous strides in technology 
and in health, to mention only a few items. In part these limitations probably arise 
from the fact that this is one of three volumes, but the authors have hardly solved the 
dilemma of the treatment of these problems without the introduction of much concrete 
material from sociology, social psychology, and economics. To present a well-rounded 
treatment of these problems with a wealth of concrete detail to make the generaliza- 
tions and definitions meaningful for pupils would probably require a volume two or 
three times as large as the one under review. 


Story of Nations. By Lester B. Rodgers, Fay Adams, and Walker Brown. New York: 

Henry Holt & Co., 1934. Pp. xi, 625. 

In the twenty parts and seventy-three chapters of this volume, the authors have 
presented a wide range of materials from pre-historic times to modern times and the 
major countries of the world, but not including the United States. Arranged on a 
loose chronological basis to provide for continuity, the emphasis throughout is geo- 
graphical, with historical materials woven into the pattern in order to show the develop- 
ment of peoples. Intended presumably for the junior high school, the book includes 
much material organized differently from the conventional textbooks in geography 
and history. In a large format with double-column pages, illustrations, including repro- 
ductions of paintings and of museum collections and exhibits, and pedagogical aids 
in the form of tests and lists of books, the volume, written in an interesting style, 
departs somewhat from the conventional textbook stereotype. 


Planning Your Future: An Occupational Civics Text for Junior High-School Grades. 
Second Edition. By George E. Myers, Gladys M. Little, and Sarah A. Robinson. 
New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1934. Pp. xiv, 419. $1.50. 


Changes made in this edition include data from the 1930 census, new conditions 
in occupations resulting from the depression, and new governmental organizations 
set up to meet new needs. A considerable number of the thirty-seven chapters, however, 
are still only a few pages in length. A smaller type for questions and activities would 
not only have improved the format, but also would have afforded additional space 
for a more complete treatment of many topics. 


Nations as Neighbors. Second Revised Edition. By Leonard O. Packard and Charles 
P. Sinnott. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. xiii, 673. 
Changes in this edition include the rewriting of parts in terms of the economic 
difficulties faced by different nations, new data in charts and graphs, and new large- 
scale maps in color portraying many data with appropriate legends. 
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